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Announcement for 1805 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


The rate of Subscription to FrieNDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
the year 1895, will be: 


Single Subscription, $2.00 per annum. 


(The same price as heretofore in ‘‘ Clubs.’’) 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River a discount of one- 
fourth from this rate, making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs’’ we will give one extra copy, 
free, for each ten subscribers. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send, at these rates, /o mew subscribers, the remaining issues of 1894, in addition 
to those of 1895. In other words, by beginning now, a new subscriber will receive the paper 
until First month 1, 1896, for the one year’s price. 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


is designed as a Religious, Literary, and Family Newspaper, for circulation amongst FRIENDS, 
a.d also amongst FRIENDLY PEOPLE. It adopts as its standards the Principles and Testimo- 
nies of the Society of Friends, in their integrity. It finds these exemplified in the teaching and 
action of such worthies as George Fox, William Penn, and Robert Barclay, and of John Wool- 
man, John G. Whittier, and Samuel M. Janney. It believes, as they did, that it is the Spirit 
of Truth which is to be sought after. It is in sympathy, therefore, with all who have at heart 
the advancement of Christian Quakerism, without proscription, without pharisaism, without 
dead formality, or barren literalness. 

The circulation of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was never greater than at the pres- 
ent time. It desires to further enlarge its field of usefulness. The price of subscription, stated 
above, is a concession to the conditions of the time, and places it amongst the cheapest, other 
religious weeklies being generally of higher price. 

*,* We invite the codperation of Friends generally to increase its circulation. 








Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS. 


(YAROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINER Yy, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
4@~ Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 


A a Gas or Oil : Stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the | 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


WILLIAT s. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing O tici-n, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
| (first door ab. Franklin S., : south side), Phila. 


| Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


| 
There are no better shert term investments on 
| the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 





JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 


Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost | 


of road. Write for particulars. 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


A LFRED L. SELLERS, 


| 1833 Riege 


| DREXEL BUILDINe, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA | 


CAHRI ES E 1 UKENS, 
Postal 


A 


FAMILY OF FRIENDS HAVE A FEW VA- 
cancies for boarders. Good location, moder- 
ate terms. Address No. 10, this Office. 


SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT 
Glenside wish two young men or a married 
couple to board. Carriage to station. Kef- 

erence required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


OR RENT.—SECOND-STORY FRONT, BAY- 
K window room; sunny, conveniences; 5 min- 
utes to 52d Street Station. M. R. HILLIARD, 

63d and Media Sts. 


ANTED.—A LADY STENOGRAPHER DE- 
sires position Address X., Norristown P O., 
Pennsylvania 


OMAN O¥ REFINEMENT WISHES A PO- 
sition as managing housekeeper. Thorough- 
ly competent; best of references. Address 

A.M B., Box 1959, West Chester, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRI* G TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
P DL. C., can be accommodated with 'ooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Address FKIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


day 


BOTH PLAIN AND CBIL- 
dren’s, at home. Moderate charges. Address 


siya DESIRED, 
No. 9, this Office. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 


; Room No. 40 Im periai Building, 411-413 Walnut 8. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, + osiery. Muslins, Linings, 


| Spool and Embroidery Silks. Zephyrs, Wool ¥ ad- 


ding, Grenadine and other materials for Friends’ 
Caps. Caps made and Piain Sewing and Quilting 


| done. 


John Faber Miller, 


509 SwepEz STREET, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORN EY-AT-LAW, 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties 


| | | AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 


The Old Liberty Bell did. Y ou can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


Sv nee. Phi asety ia Penna. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 
142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


The 


Lectures. 

Miss Adele ™. Fi Ide wil! give ten lectures on 
Japan and (hina in the Friends’ Seminary 26 E 
16th St., New York.on Sevenuth-days at32 p m., be- 
giuning Eleventh month 4d. Tickets for the course, 
four dollars. May be pro ured from members, or at 
the Seminary 


NEW ENGLAND SUPPER 


from 5 to8p m.. at 
FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 


| 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, on Sixth-day 


Eleventh month 23, 1894 
TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS. 
Take Girard Avenne, Vine, Arch, Baring St. on 
Market, or South st. cars 


FIRST MORTGAGES jerve'ne. inter: 


est on income property in ‘ hicago. Title - bsoluely 

unquestionable and ‘RompPT PayMENT of Interest 

Guarantee’. Bank references: 13 year experi- 

ence ; 4 offices. If you want an inv: stment or home 

here, write. Notrou leteus Renting a specialty. 
w LUKENS, 

Or 1228 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


bearing 6 and 9 


Station “ Y.” or Rogers Park, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PayYABLeE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Bingle numbers, 5 cents. | 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MaY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT 18 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents pe 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
seapaes rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
eation 








REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
DRarts, or Post-orFick MONEY ORDERS; the last 
preferred Money sent us by mail will be at the 
risk of the personsosending. #@-Draw checks and 
money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAil- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon * The White Cross and Purity,” 
** Woman as a Citizen,” “ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘* Whittier,” “ Wendell Phillips,’ 
and “* Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING | 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


| Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Winte. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for eee and Belen 
_. 


women, leading to Classical gineering 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 

tories, and Mneasten. Wet For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
President, 


CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR iH. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds ; as teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classi: 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologi 
laboratories; manual trainin Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lona ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses pnpaiins for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
from New located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

m New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long sland. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, vi 


WILMINGTON, ‘naL.awane, 


Will re-open Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
begins with Kindergarten and ends with the — 
School and College Preparato A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
Bac a JOHNSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


sin Tesiediion sek thin desde diate dun 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class —s and college - paratory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in a!l common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 189. 

For circulars ore © 

— B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeti: The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has j™ ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
fom New located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

bal York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


are CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
sare, Y 








AQUILA J J. _ LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


_ Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 





? 


thoroughly investigated candidates, 
1 CENTRAL EC 


BRAINS § SUPPLIED 


or any assistant where “brain work” is ——. 


When you need the services of a Governess, Teacher, Tutor, Traveliv pan om | 9 
eg A 
rrespondence so 
DUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C. Dixon, 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
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* PURE= 


FORK THE BABY. 


THE = PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TIL. 





MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
oo a oe 
Undivided Profits, . . ee» 66,231.14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. 
made on aes and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JosrerH R. RHOADs, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Secy and Treas. 
Ww. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 


John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis » 7. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Eiwood Becker, 


John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill. 


Edwin 8. Dixon. 


A SPECI: AL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$s. 75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 
and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 


Established 1815. 


CHAS, B, EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsgy & Sons. 
Formerly of { Frymign & EDWARDS. 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


All es of always at lowest market prices. 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LI. No. 46, 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLVI. 


The first principle of religion is to do justly; and then | 
love mercy. NicHOLAS WALN. 


Nicholas Walo was one of the most prominent amongst the Friends 
of Philadelphia during the last century. (A sketch of him was given 
in this column, Fifth month 19, last.) 








IN SLEEP. 
Not drowsihood and dreams and mere idless, 
Nor yet the blessedness of strength regained, 
Alone are in what men call sleep. The past, 
My unsuspected soul, my parents’ voice, 
The generations of my forbears, yea, 
The very will of God, himself, are there, 
And potent- working so that many a doubt 
Is wiped away at daylight, many a soil 
Washed cleanlier, many a puzzle-riddled plain. 
Strong, silent forces push my puny self 
Towards unguessed issues, and the waking man 
Rises a Greatheart where a Slave lay down. 
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Read by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond before the Swarthmore 
College students, Eleventh month 4, 1894. 
REMEMBER the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work : 

But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 


man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that 
is within thy gates: 


For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it. 

This is a part of the message heard by the Israelites 
at the foot of Mt. Sinai, whither they had been sum- | 
moned by Moses, their leader, to listen to the voice of 
Jehovah sounding above thunderings and the noise of 
trumpets. It became law to the Israelites, and has come 
down to us, a part of our religious inheritance from the 
far past. We may well believe that it is one of God’s 
thoughts for the welfare of man. He has made the night 
to succeed the day, for our renewal. The close of the 
day finds us dispirited with the cares and labors of the 
day ; perhaps life seems a hard thing to us at the setting | 
of thesun. Then darkness covers the earth, even the | 





flowers relax into rest, the birds and beasts gather into 
sheltered places, and man lies down to the profound 
unconsciousness of sleep. When returning day brings 
returning consciousness and the heart beats bravely and 
nerves are in tune, we find that courage is renewed, that 
we are really newly born. 


‘* We wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 
That we might sing, ‘‘ How happy is our case, 
How beautiful it is to be alive !” 


We go on for six alternating days and nights, earning 
our daily bread or pursuing whatever may be the work of 
our hands; then comes the blessed longer respite, this 
other thought of God, made known through Moses, and in 


the Mosaic law named the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. | 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1894. 


| sheep. 
| doing God’s service, and they believed that he gave 
| visible signs of delight in their outward offerings. 
| they record that—‘‘ It came to pass, as the trumpeters and 
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The night is of God, for man’s renewal ; and Jesus has 
said: ‘* The Sabbath was made for man.”’ 

A severe interpretation of the Mosaic law has made 
the Sabbath for many a day of gloomy contemplation of 
spiritual themes; gloomy and wearisome because the 





| mind is forced into astraight-jacket of worshipful thought, 
| to be held there by rigid self-discipline. 
| this interpretation implies at the head of the universe a 


To my mind, 


great being, conceived of according to the attributes of 
man, exacting adoration, jealous for his own precedence 
after the manner of earthly kings. In harmony with this 
idea of God as a mighty ruler enthroned above his 
people, at times wrathful, and again indulgent, men have 
builded their temples to the Most High, and have ac- 
cepted the Sabbath day as the Lord’s day—a day in 


| which to appease his wrath for past transgressions, or to 


plead for future favors. It was the glory of Solomon that 
he made a temple of great magnificence, with altars of 
bright brass and candle-sticks and flesh-hooks of pure 
gold, and that he offered sacrifices of twenty and two 
thousand oxen, and an hundred and twenty thousand 
Solomon and his people believed that this was 


For 


singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard in 
praising and thanking the Lord ; and when they lifted up 
their voice with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments 
of music, and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good ; 
for his mercy endureth forever ; that then the house was 
filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord; so that 
the priests could not stand to minister by reason of the 
cloud ; for the glory of the Lord had filled the house 
of God.”’ 

But there came a day when a new Teacher walked 
among men. He brought a new thought of God. He 
taught the fatherhood of God. He said, ‘‘Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
‘« Love your enemies that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven.’’ ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’’ 
He rebuked those who clung to the letter of the Mosaic 


? 


| law; and he did the good he could upon the Sabbath 
| day, and taught, ‘‘ The hour cometh and now is, when 


the true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.”” Hesaid, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man.’’ And I believe that a fair interpretation of his 
teaching justifies the inference that the six other days are 


the Lord’s! I know it is the accepted language of the 


‘world that men assemble themselves together on the Sab- 


bath for religious service, that prayer and the singing of 
hymns and the reading of the Scriptures, or silent medi- 
tation, are religious service; but believe me, the service 
we can render as children of the Heavenly Father lies 
chiefly in the six other days of the week. What can it 
be to infinite Love, whose life is perpetual self-bestowal 
in the universe, to hear what men may say or sing of their 
love! But must we not believe that even Infinite Love 


finds joy in every bit of faithfulness of the humblest 
human child ? Could we believe that the six days are the 








Lord’s days, how it would sanctify and ennoble our ac- 
tivities. Could we realize that as children of the Heav- 
enly Father, whom we only see in our moments of spiritual 
illumination, we are bound in sacred honor to be true and 
loving to each other, working side by side, how all our 
human relations would be hallowed! Could we believe 
that our religious service is the task in our hands to do, 
whether it be a garment to make with strong stitches, or a 
room to be dusted under the rugs, or merchandise to be 
fairly valued, or a lesson to learn or to teach, could we do 
all that we have to do ‘‘ heartily, as unto the Lord,’’ it 
would make this human life of ours the noble, glad thing 
that the children of God are capable of. 

How shall we interpret the declaration of Jesus that 
the ‘* Sabbath was made for man’’? I believe that as 
night is for man’s physical renewal, so should the Sabbath 
be for our spiritual renewal. It 1s good to assemble our- 
selves together, as a strength to each other, and as a 
preparation for the religious service of the six days to 
follow this. This time of silent contemplation is our 
opportunity to consciously open our hearts to our Heav- 
enly Father, to bring before the bar our highest thought 
of him, the activities and interests that have claimed us 
in the days just passed. If we have not done well, let 
us be honest with ourselves and start over again with the 
new week. If our pleasures have led us into devious 
ways, if now, before the thought of the Most High, they 
would hide themselves away ; if they cannot bear the 
bright light of the thought of God, then they are not 
worthy of us, and will work our undoing. The precious 
hours of the Sabbath day let us not fritter away in aim- 
less nothings. Let us fill them full of such thought, of 
such companionship with our fellows, or with books, as 
shall stimulate all that is best in us, and help us to make 
to-morrow’s life a true religious service. 
believe, to ‘‘ keep the Sabbath holy.’’ 

I would affectionately urge you, dear young people, 
to make it the habit of your daily lives to lift up your 
thoughts continually to God, not only at the close of 
day, and when it dawns again, not only in the moment’s 
silent thanksgiving before our thrice daily bread, and in 
the pause for consecration before our daily work begins. 
Keep your hearts open to the ministers of God all along 
your way. Let every flower move you to a thought of 
God. Let the glowing sunshine warm your heart into a 
thought of God. Let the kind word or the gentle ser- 
vice of your companion be to you a hint of God’s pres- 
ence. If we make it the habit of life often to draw near 


This it is, I | 
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in thought to our Heavenly Father then ‘‘ we shall not | 


wander from his dear control.’’ 


“« The very thinking of the thought, 
Without or praise or prayer, 
Gives light to know, and life to do, 
And marvelous strength to bear.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S QUAKER BLOOD. 


In the recently issued collection of ‘*‘ Quaker Poems,’’ 
there is an allusion to the fact that there was Quaker 
blood in the ancestry of Walter Scott. The compiler of 
the work, Charles F. Jenkins, in his Introduction to the 
Poems, says : 

‘* Quaker ancestry is answerable for Walter Scott’s 
interest in Friends. He traced back his descent on both 
his father’s and mother’s side to members of ‘that re- 
spectable body.’ ’’ 

The fact thus briefly alluded to seems worthy of more 
exact and extended notice, especially as it is connected 
with details of interest in the early history of Friends}in 
Scotland. 

In the Introduction to his novel, ‘‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian,’’ perhaps the best of all his prose works, 
written in 1818, Scott defends the representations which 
he makes in the book against the probable criticisms of 
‘*Churchmen ’’ on one hand, and ‘‘ Noncomformists ’’ 
on the other, explaining the difficulty there must be in 
satisfying both sides, in any restatement of the historical 
facts and social conditions of Scotland a century 
earlier. Describing what is expected of him, he says: 
‘Tt is, it may hap, not altogether to the discredit of our 
kindly nation that we are apt to take an interest, warm, 
yea partial, in the deeds and sentiments of our fore 
fathers. He whom his adversaries describe a3 a perjured 
Prelatist is desirous that his predecessors should be held 
moderate in their power, and just in their execution of 
its privileges—when truly the unimpassioned peruser of 
the annals of those times shall deem them violent, san- 
guinary, and tyrannical. Again, the representatives of 
the suffering Nonconformists, the Cameronians, shall be 
represented not simply as honest enthusiasts, oppressed 
for conscience’ sake, but persons of fine breeding, and 
valiant heroes. Truly the historian cannot gratify those 
predilections. He must needs describe the cavaliers as 
proud and high-spirited, cruel, remorseless, and vindic- 
tive ; the suffering party as honorably tenacious of their 
opinions under persecution—their own tempers being, 
however, sullen, fierce,and rude, their opinions absurd 
and extravagant,’’ etc. Then, proceeding a little further, 
he adds: 

‘« But, nothing denying the rationality of the rule, 
which calls on all now living to rule their political and 
religious opinions by those of their great grandfathers, 
and inevitable as seems the one or the other horn of the 
dilemma betwixt which my adversaries conceive they have 
pinned me to the wall, I yet spy some means of refuge, 


| and claim a privilege to write and speak of both parties 


A sPONTANEOUS, glad, willing spirit of love and | 


reverence, of trust and devotion,—this is the life of all | 


religion, as it is everywhere the life of all noble senti- 
ments, of all worthy action, as it constitutes the sacred- 
ness of the child’s obedience, the glory of the patriot’s 
sacrifice, the inspiration of heroism and labor like that 
of Paul,—not counting the cost.—Dr. Chapin. 





Lire is a building. 


It rises slowly, day by day, 
through the years. 


Every new lesson we learn lays a 


block on the edifice which is rising silently within us. 
Every experience, every touch of another life on ours, 
every influence that impresses us, every book we read, 
every conversation we have, every act of our common- 
est days adds something to the invisible building.— 
J. R. Miller. 





with impartiality. For, O ye powers of logic! when the 
Prelatists and Presbyterians of old times went together 
by the ears in this unlucky country, my ancestor (vener- 
ated be his memory !) was one of the people called Qua- 
kars, and suffered severe handling from either side, even 
to the extenuation of his purse and the incarceration of 
his person.”’ 

The statement thus briefly made in the Introduction 
is explained at length in the Notes to the ‘‘ Heart of 
Midlothian.’’ Under the heading, ‘‘Author’s Connec- 


| tion with the Quakers,’’ an extended statement is given, 


which I copy, in full, below: 

‘*It is an old proverb, that ‘many a true word is 
spoken in jest.’ The existence of Walter Scott, third 
son of Sir William Scott of Harden, is instructed, as it 
is called, by a charter under the great seal, ‘ Domino 


| Willielmo Scott de Harden Militi, et Waltero Scott suo 


filio legitimo tertio genito, terrarum de Roberton.’ The 
munificent old gentleman left all his four sons considera- 
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ble estates, and settled those of Eilrig and Raeburn, to- 
gether with valuable possessions around Lessuden, upon 


| out all hope of recovery, unlesse he be separat from such pernitious 
| company, humbly therefore, desyring that the Councell might determine 


Walter, his third son, who is ancestor of the Scotts of | 


Raeburn, and of the author of Waverley. He appears 
to have become a convert to the doctrine of the Quakers, 
or Friends, and a great assertor of their peculiar tenets. 


This was probably at the time when George Fox, the | 


celebrated apostle of the sect, made an expedition into 
the south of Scotland about 1657, on which occasion, he 


ground, he felt the seed of grace to sparkle about him 
like innumerable sparks of fire.’' Upon the same occa- 
sion, probably, Sir Gideon Scott, of Highchester, sec- 
ond son of Sir William, immediate elder brother of Wal- 
ter, and ancestor of the author’s friend and kinsman, 
the present representative of the family of Harden, also 
embraced the tenets of Quakerism. This last convert, 
Gideon, entered into a controversy with the Rev. James 
Kirkton, author of the ‘ Secret and True History of the 
Church of Scotland,’ which is noticed by my ingenious 
friend, Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, in his valuable 
and curious edition of that work. Sir William Scott, 
eldest of the brothers, remained, amid the defection of 


upon the soume of money to be payed be Raeburn, for the education 
of his children, to the petitioner, who will be countable therefor; and 
that, in order to his conversation, the place of his imprisonment may 
be changed. The Lords of his Maj. Privy Councell having at length 
heard and considered the foresaid petition, doe modifie the soume of 
two thousand pounds Scots, to be payed yearly atthe terme of Whit 
sunday be the said Walter Scott of Raeburn, furth of his estate to the 
petitioner, for the entertainment and education of the said children, 


| beginning the first termes payment thereof at Whitsunday last for the 
boasts, that ‘as he first set his horse’s feet upon Scottish | 


half year preceding, and so furth yearly, at the said terme of Whit 
sunday in tym coming till furder orders ; and ordaines the said Walter 
Scott of Raeburn to be transported from the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 


| to the prison of Jedburgh, where his friends and others may have 


occasion to convert him. And to the effect he may be secured from 


| the practice of other Quakers, the said Lords doe hereby discharge 


the magistrates of Jedburgh to suffer any persons suspect of these 
principles to have access to him; and in case any contraveen, that 


| they secure ther persons till they be therefore puneist; and ordaines 


letters to be direct heirupon in form, as effeirs.’ 

‘* Both the sons, thus harshly separated from their 
father, proved good scholars. The eldest, William, who 
carried on the line of Raeburn, was, like his father, a 


| deep Orientalist ; the younger, Walter, became a good 


his two younger brethren, an orthodox member of the | 


Presbyterian Church, and used such means for reclaiming 
Walter of Raeburn from his heresy, as savored far more 
of persecution than persuasion. In this he was assisted 
by MacDougal of Makerston, brother to Isabella Mac- 
Dougal, the wife of the said Walter, and who, like her 
husband, had conformed to the Quaker tenets. 

‘* The interest possessed by Sir William Scott and 
Makerston was powerful enough to procure the two fol- 
lowing acts of the Privy Council of Scotland, directed 
against Walter of Raeburn as an heretic and convert to 
Quakerism, appointing him to be imprisoned first in 
Edinburgh jail, and then in that of Jedburgh ; and his 
children to be taken by force from the society and direc- 
tion of their parents, and educated at a distance from 
them, besides the assignment of a sum for their mainten- 
ance, sufficient in those times to be burdensome to a 
moderate Scottish estate. 

** * Apud Edin, vigesimo Junii, 1665. 

*** The Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council having receaved in- 
formation that Scott of Raeburn, and Isobel Mackdougall, his wife, 
being infected with the error of Quakerism, doe endeavour to breid 
and traine up William, Walter, and Isobel Scotts, their children, in 
the same profession, doe therefore give order and command to Sir 
William Scott of Harden, the said Raeburn’s brother, to separat and 
take away the saids children from the custody and society of the saids 
parents, and to cause, educat and bring them up in his owne house, or 
any other convenient place, and ordaines letters to be direct at the 
said Sir William's instance against Raeburn, for a maintenance to the 
saids children, and that the said Sir Wm. give ane account of his 
diligence with all conveniency.’ 

** Edinburgh, 5th July, 1666. 

‘‘Anent a petition presented be Sir Wm. Scott, of Harden, for him- 
self and in name and behalf of the three children of Walter Scott of 
Raeburn, his brother, showing that the Lords of Councill, by ane act 
of the 22d day of Junii, 1665, did grant power and warrand to 
the petitioner, to separat and take away Raeburn’s children, from his 
family and education, and to breed them in some convenient place, 
where they might be free from all infection in their younger years, 


| the restoration of the exiled family. 


classical scholar, a great friend and correspondent of the 
celebrated Dr. Pitcairn, and a Jacobite so distinguished 
for zeal, that he made a vow never to shave his beard till 
This last Walter 
Scott was the author’s great grandtather.”’ 

The connection of Sir Walter with Friends, through 
his father’s line, is thus sufficiently explained. Walter 
Scott, ‘‘of Raeburn,’’ converted—as he surmises—by 
George Fox’s preaching in 1657, was the great-great- 
grandfather of the author, and the boy Walter, harshly 
taken away from his parents under the order of the 
Council at Edinburgh, was one generation nearer. It 
seems that the persecuting measures of the Council were 
effectual in breaking off the attachment of the family to 
the Friends. What became of the parents is not stated ; 


| the glimpse we get of poor Walter, the convert, lying in 


the horrid Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and daily conversing 
‘¢ with all the Quakers who are prisoners there,’’ is fol- 
lowed by the order that he shall be imprisoned at Jed- 


| burgh, and that no one ‘‘ suspect’’ of Quaker principles 


from the principalls of Quakerism, and, for maintenance of the saids 


children, did ordain letters to be directed against Raeburn ; and, seeing 
the Petitioner, in obedience to the said order, did take away the saids 


children, being two sonnes and a daughter, and after some paines | 


taken upon them in his owne family, has sent them to the city of 
Glasgow, to be bread at schooles, and there to be principled with the 
knowledge of the true religion, and that it is necessary the Councill 
determine what shall be the maintenance for which Raeburn’s three 


children may be charged, as likewise that Raeburn himself, being now | 


in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, where he dayley converses with all the 
Quakers who are prisoners there, and others who daily resort to them, 
whereby he is hardened in his pernitious opinions and principles, with 





[' The authority for this statement seems dubious. 
says nothing of the kind in his Journal. } 


George Fox 


shall have access to him. It is a sad picture of the suffer- 

ings fur conscience’ sake which were endured in the early 

days. H.M. J. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Henrietta L. Monroe, in Zhe Union Signal. 
THERE 1s 1n our country an alarming growth of senti- 
ment in favor of militarism, and in our public schools, 
universities, and the church, military companies are being 
organized, officered, uniformed, and drilled after the army 
manual. 

The churches have asked for an increase of chaplains, 
chapels, and libraries in the United States army, and the 
united Christian commission, representing six of our 
largest denominations, has said to the War Department 
that it will regard it as a duty to discourage the enlist- 
ment of young men, unless these changes asked for in 
the interest of morality and religion are made. The 
Presbyterian General Assembly last year gave the same 
utterances upon this subject. The Epworth Herald, the 


| organ of the Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 


church, has in one of its late issues an editorial upon this 
subject, which has produced a profound impression, and 
should be widely published. It says: ‘‘ Avoid the army, 
boys; it is no place for a Christian young man. We 


| make this statement without qualification, and in support, 


give reasons which are incontrovertible facts.”’ It adds: 
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«* Will the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union sound 
the alarm, ‘ Avoid the army, boys’? We wait for an an- 
swer from its department of war.’’ 

We have no department of war but one of peace and 
arbitration, which ever holds up the standard of peace, 


and waves the white flag of truce, using every effort to | 


keep the peace, and thus help to establish the reign of 
the Prince of Peace. 

In an extremely interesting article, ‘‘ War Memo- 
ries,’’ published in one of our religious papers, and called 
out by the late national encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, there are recalled thrilling events of the 
late war; the calling out of troops, the ready enlistment 


of men, their privations, sufferings, and heroism, and the | 


conclusion was: ‘* Who can recount the horrors of the 


battle field, let them remain untold ; would to God they | 


might never be repeated. If there was ever a time when 
there were prayers offered that nations should learn war 
no more, it was in the days of Shiloh, Gettysburg, and 
the Wilderness. Brought fresh to memory, all this suffer- 
ing and death seems to-day like the barbarism of remote 
centuries. We recall the advent of peace and return of 
the victorious army. Christians sought their closets, al- 
tars, and churches, and gave thanks to God. But in ten 
thousand homes the return of the armies was an occasion 
of sorrow; friends turned aside to hide their tears, for 
their loved ones were numbered with the dead, and these 
tears will not be dried until the last Caleb and Joshua of 
that generation have passed away."’ 

The cry from Europe is for peace. The Contemporary 
Review of London says this downward movement of mili- 
tarism must be arrested, the interest of self-preservation 
demands it. Spain spends one hundred millions of dol- 
lars to maintain her army, and one million five hundred 
thonsand to educate her children. 

The Pope, the Czar of Russia, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, the King of Denmark, and Prince Bismarck have 
declared for peace. The nations are discussing the ne- 
cessity of peace and arbitration, and peace societies are 
being organized in all governments, while an eminent 
French statesman has said that England and America are 
the two powers which should be looked to to take the in- 
itiative measures for peace. If this be so, then this move- 
ment must begin in the homes and schools of these coun- 
tries. How is it with England? Boys’ Brigades have been 


formed in the Churches, ostensibly at first, and expressly | 


stated to be for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
among the boys ; but the real tendency of this organiza- 
tion has been lately declared by its chairman to be the 
promotion of military feeling and a longing to fight the 
enemies of England. 

In our own country the universities, colleges, and 


| be combined if you would have a well-equipped individual. 
| This physical training should be given in the public 
schools, but does this military training given there, 
| copied as nearly as possible after the training of the gov- 
_ ernment army and naval schools, accomplish the desired 
end? Ifso, why is it that in Europe measures are taken 
| to give recruits from three to twelve months training in 
_ gymnastics to develop them as men before they are 
expected to conform to the requirements of the soldier ? 
| Why is it that in Upton’s ‘* Manual of United States Army 
| Infantry Tactics ’’ there is so much stress laid upon the 
| importance of these exercises to the physical well-being 
| of the soldier ? 
| The statement is also made that the boys will be 
| drilled by a United States army officer free of cost. Why 
| does our government send an officer free of cost to drill 
| our boys in the tactics of war if it be not for the hope 
_ that military training will develop in them a military 
| spirit? It has been truly said, ‘‘ What you put in the 
| schools of a nation will appear in the life of that nation.’’ 
This law is as fixed and unalterable as the laws of nature ; 
it is folly to say that the boy will see differently when he 
is older, after having had years of military training in 
the schools. Grant this, and you cut the ground away 
from the whole system of education. ; 

The saddest feature about militarism is the military 
spirit that is being developed in and fostered by th2 
| church. Under the very shadow of the cross our boys 
are being drilled in military tactics, for the purpose, it is 
claimed, of winning them to Him, at whose birth the 
Judean hills were resonant with the melody of the song 
of the angels, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will unto men,’’ 
'and who said in His mature years while upon earth, 
| ‘* My kingdom is not of this world, else would my serv- 
| ants fight.’’ ‘* They that take the sword shall perish by 

the sword.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
| shall be called the children of God.’’ 

The prophecies foretell the time when ‘‘ the sword 
shall be beaten into ploughshares and the spears into 
pruning hooks,’’ when ‘* nations shall learn war no more,”’ 
‘* for every battle of the warrior is with confused noise and 
| garments rolled in blood.’’ David was not permitted to 
build a house of rest for the Ark of the Covenant, be- 
| cause he had made great wars and shed biood abundantly 
| upon the earth. But Solomon, a man of rest, who had 
peace and quietness all his days, built the house of the 
| Lord. Christ is the Prince of Peace. We pray, ‘‘ Thy 
| kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in 

Heaven,’’ and then we train our children in all the arts 
of war, and thus delay the coming of that kingdom and 
prevent the will of God being done. 

Xenia, O. 


public schools are organizing military companies, and at | 


last summer’s commencement of one of our colleges 
there was a competitive drill between two companies. 
An army officer was sent to witness it, and he declared 
that their drill was equal to that of the regular army. In 
our own State these companies are being organized in 
our public schools, claiming it is done in the interest of 
physical education. In defense of this doctrine we have 
taken the following from one of the leading daily papers 
of the largest city in Ohio: ‘‘ There is no better way to 
promote health, to develop vigorous manhood and asym- 
metrical body than careful military training. There is 
no place on earth where a better type of physical per- 
fection can be found than ainong the straight-laced boys 
of West Point and Annapolis.’’ 

It is now well understood that the development of 
bodily powers is essential to the full development of the 
intellectual, and that physical and mental training must 


THE GLACIERS OF GREENLAND. 

From the article, by Prof. Angelo Heilprin, in the Popular Science 
| Monthly, for Eleventh month. ( Prof. Heilprin, it will be remembered, 
| was connected with the first Peary expedition, and commanded the 
| relief party of 1892.) 

Tue traveler who skirts the coast of Greenland, and suf- 
| ficiently far from it to permit him to look over the 
| rugged cliffs which almost everywhere dip abruptly into 
the dark blue ocean, sees above these a long, undulating 
white crest, beyond which are only sky and conjecture. 
| The white crest glistens awhile in the bright sunlight, 
elsewhere it disappears in the hazy mist which silently 
| crawls over the landscape and shrouds it in a more or 
| less permanent vale of obscurity. Between the cliffs and 


bluffs, whose crests rise well into the plane of respectable 
mountain height, soaring to three, four, and six thousand 
feet elevation, broad valleys open out to the sea, which 
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here show a carpet of beautiful and inviting green, and 
elsewhere lie immobile beneath vast sheets of ice which 
have invaded them and remained possessors of the soil. 
In some places the ice sheets quite touch the sea, in 
others they mark a white line across the valley, which is 
at once the termination of the ice and of the vegetation 
which crawls up to it. These are the Greenland glaciers, 
whose tongues the eye readily unites with the interior 
ice crest, the snow parent to which they owe their birth. 

In its fundamental construction a Greenland glacier 
is much like every other glacier; it neither agrees abso- 
lutely with nor differs essentially from the glaciers of the 
Alpine type. It is only in the nature of size that it can 
lay claim to special distinction. If the snows of Switzer- 
land and Norway build up glaciers of possibly two, three, 
or four miles’ width, those of Greenland are compacted 
into ice rivers of from two to five times this width, and 
exceptionally into streams with perhaps ten or even 
fifteen times the expanse. For full two hours we steamed 
abrest of the great Frederickshaab glacier (latitude 62°) 
and along the northeast contours of Melville Bay the eye 
failed to detect a break in the continuity of the ice wall 
for seemingly thirty miles or more. 

In the many hours of silent contemplation of these 


ble thickness of the ice which was involved in their mak- 
ing. 
thousand feet in one or more of the Swiss glaciers ’con- 
jured up visions of vast possibilities in the Greenland 


giants, yet nowhere could I satisfy myself that even that | 


thickness which was measured in the Alps was to be 
found here. Perhaps in the far interior the ice may have 
that thickness and more, but on the tongue sheets and in 
their terminal walls we found no indications of it. Two 
or three hundred feet the ice certainly has, but how much 
more, if anything, I could not determine. Yet the 
majestic bergs which, flotilla-like, sail out from these 
slow-moving rivers of ice, and scatter themselves in hun- 
dreds and thousands over the blue mirror of the sea, rise 
in themselves full two hundred feet out of the water, and 
perhaps not less than seven or eight hundred feet of 
subaqueous anchorage gives to them that wonderful aspect 
of immobility which all who have seen it so much ad- 
mire. Is the exact relation of the fallen berg to its 
parent still to be determined? Seemingly so, for it is 
certain that in perhaps by far the greater number of 
cases the height of the berg bears no distinct relation to 
the thickness of the glacier of which it at one time 
formed a part. With my own eyes I saw but few bergs 
fall or being made, and these were all of insignificant 
dimensions. Like many of their larger sisters which 
undergo disruption, they lashed and foamed in the dis- 
turbed waters, rising serenely to no definite relation with 
the parent mass from which they parted. 

The glaciers of Greenland, like their children, have 
their quiet and angry moods. The flat ice sheets of the 
north, so firmly consolidated that for miles scarcely a 
trace of a crevasse is to be found, and whose inclination 
is such that over almost any part of them railroading 
could readily be made possible, typify the quiet phase of 
Nature—wholly different from that which is embodied in 
the structural form of the majority of the glaciers of the 
south and of those of Melville Bay, in which the crevasse 
character is so largely developed. The struggles of 
Janssen, Nordenskjéld, Whymper, Peary, and Nansen 
would hardly be intelligible to those whose first efforts in 
glacial climbing were realized among the solid ice sheets 
of the north, whose only difficult points, as a rule, are to 
be found not very far from the ocean front of the ice sheet. 
With seemingly few exceptions all the larger Greenland 
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glaciers, are rifted at their terminal falls, but the sifting as 
in all other glaciers, depends upon the slope of the bed, 
the extent of the ice, and the general compression or 
extension that it has undergone. In but few instances 
did we find the rifting so complete as to debar easy cir- 
cumvention through zigzagging, and rarely did the 
crevasses have a greater vertical plunge than from thirty 
to forty feet, or a width exceeding ten or fifteen feet ; in- 
deed, by far the greater number were of insignificant 
depth and breadth, offering little difficulty in their pas- 
sage to the mountaineer provided with a glacial axe. 

Our first attempt to scale a Greeland glacier was made 


| on one of the minor ice sheets debouching on the north- 


ern face of Sonntag Bay, in latitude 78°. We had with 
us a steel shod Hudson Bay toboggan, on which we loaded 


| some two hundred or two hundred and fifty pounds of 


traveling impedimenta, and which we had hoped to be 
able to drag with us. We had selected this glacier be- 
cause from our anchorage it presented to the eye an at- 
tractively gentle slope, which was apparently interrupted 
by but few crevasses, and a terminal ice wall of but in- 
significant height. Approach to the ice border soon 
showed, however, how erroneous had been our perspective. 


| The ice wall, instead of being fifteen to twenty feet in 
vast ice sheets, I often pondered the question of the possi- | 


height, as we had assumed, in reality rose to the respecta- 


| ble proportions of some sixty feet, over which arched a 
Agassiz’s measurement of some eight hundred to a | 


dome of graceful and even curve. In a few minutes 
some of our party had cut their way to the top, but it 
was made manifest that any attempt to draw our sledge 
over would only result in disaster to it, and we accord- 
ingly abandoned the enterprise. We repeated our efforts 
still the same night on a larger but more auspicious-look- 
ing glacier, and without difficulty, by climbing over the 


| scanty lateral moraine, reached the middle of the ice. 


The surface, as in nearly all the Greenland glaciers, was 


| almost entirely destitute of rock dédris, the sparsely scat- 


tered bowlders which in a broken, zigzag line tottered 
over the flanks of the ice sheet scarcely revealing the 
structure of a moraine. Two miles in advance of us the 
ice was solid, with only knife-edge cracks to indicate 
where it had parted and to mark the positions of possible 
past crevasses. It fell easily from the center to either 
side, describing that symmetrical dome which was appar- 
ent from the water front; seaward it descended with so 
gentle a slope that over long areas it appeared to the eye 
only horizontal, and elsewhere the gradient could not 
have exceeded five degrees. Over this surface the tobog- 
gan could be drawn without difficulty, and so few were 
the hummocks that guy-lines could readily be dispensed 
with. We were still in the cooler hours of night, or 
rather of the ‘‘ day of night,’’ and the sun had made 
but little impression upon the surface. Here and there 
the crisp, granular ice showed symptoms of early dissolu- 
tion, and an occasional water pool marked progress to the 
gradually advancing hours of true day. A few foxes 
ventured near our tracks, and some crows winged their 
way landward, but these were all the signs of animal life 
that gave movement to the landscape. About two miles 
from the ice front a great pyramidal rock mountain or 
nunatak split the glacial stream, causing it to swell into 
gently rising waves and crests, which mounted terracelike 
one above the other, without, however, materially break- 
ing the continuity of the surface. We found progression 


over this billowy surface slow and fatiguing ; it was difh- 
cult to hold the toboggan in position, as the steel runners 
gained no purchase upon the adamant polish of the ice. 
It swayed from side to side, undulating like the fins of a 
fish, and keeping us in a constant state of adjustment. 
As the slope increased at an elevation of about fourteen 
hundred feet, crevasses gradually took the place of the 
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fissure splits, and it was found advisable to make use of 
the rope. We tied ourselves together in single line, 
keeping about twelve feet apart. There were few crevasses 
of greater width than the length of our toboggan, and 
most of these were of insignificant depth, yet there was 
enough danger in them to warrant a sharp lookout. The 
snow bridges were particularly treacherous, and their 
presence was sometimes only made known through an un- 
expected plunge. Cautiously avoiding these so far as it 
was possible, and the numerous ugly holes which only too 
frequently interrupted our course, we finally reached the 
basin, eighteen hundred feet above the sea, out of which 
the glacier emerges. We had accomplished our mission ; 
the great glacier lay all below us, and above were only 
the sky and the upper snow fields which tirelessly fade off 
to unite with the sky. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 47.—ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1894. 

THF BARREN FIG TREE. CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 
GoLpen Text.—Is it not written, My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the nations? but ye have made it a den of robbers. 
Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against 
anyone ; that your Father also, which is in heaven may 
forgive you your trespasses.—Mark. 11: 17, 25. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 21: 12-16; 18-22. Mark 11: 12-25. Luke 
19: 45-48; 21: 37, 38. 

HISTORICAL. 


The temple of God, or the temple dedicated and de- | 


voted to the service of God, was built on Mt. Moriah. 
This second temple, as the Jews called it, which Herod 
the Great was nine years in building and beautifying, 
consisted not merely of the sacred edifice itself, but of a 
great many courts and chambers. 

The whole was enclosed by a wall twenty-five feet in 
height, and to this enclosure seven gates admitted the 
people. Inside this wall were covered porches or walks, 
and another wall separated this court from an inner court 
into which none but Jews might go. 

It was in the outer court, or court of the Gentiles, the 
least sacred part of the temple, where a person of any 
sect might enter, that Jesus found the offensive buying and 
selling and trafficking going on. The first business of the 
sort had no doubt been the selling of articles pertaining 
to the sacrifices, oxen, sheep, and doves, that it would be 
inconveinent for Jews coming great distances to the 
temple to bring with them. 
them in Jerusalem. 
was probably so gradual that its profanation of the house 
of the Lord was not perceived by many even devout Jews. 

‘« The tables of the money changers.’’ The money 
in use in Judea was Roman coin. The tribute required 
in the service of the sanctuary was half a shekel, (Ex. 30: 
11-16). This was a Jewish coin, and at the tables of the 
money changers it could be obtained in exchange for the 
current Roman coin. Thesechangers, by making a small 


charge to each worshipper, had established a very profit. | 


able business which was increased by their frauds and 
extortions 


‘*And said, It is written,’’ etc. This is written in 


Is. 61: 7. The first part of the verse only is quoted | 
from Isaiah. The rest, ‘*‘ but ye made it a den of rob- 
bers,’’ was added by Jesus to show their abuse of the 


temple. The many caves and dens in the mountains of 
Judza were infested with robbers, who were aterror to 
the people, and this expression therefore brought a very 
vivid picture of iniquity to their minds. 

** Seeing a fig-tree by the way.’’ Figs in Palestine 
were usually ripe at the time of the Passover. Mark, 
however, says it was not the season of figs—that is, that 
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Jt was much easier to buy | 
From this the increase of the traffic | 





the time for gathering the figs had not yet come, though 
some of them were probably eatable. 

‘« Let their be no fruit from thee henceforth forever.’’ 
Mark calls this cursing the tree. The word does not here 
imply anger or malice. It was simply devoting to de- 
struction or death, or withering away, this unfruitful tree. 
The Jews frequently used the word curse in this sense. 
TEACHING. 


The same lesson may be drawn from these two in- 
stances in the works of Jesus; that of profession without 
performance. In one instance, the sordid abuse which 
the love of gain had masked under an affection of ad- 
ministering to the requirements of worship; and in the 
other, the appearance o1 fruit which was only leaves. 

The hypocrisy which bore no fruit to God, which pro- 
fessed obedience and gave none, found no favor with 
Jesus. It was the willing heart, the sincere obedience, 
the contrite spirit, which, then as now, bore incense to 
our spiritual guide. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The following quotations from Martin Seidel’s book, 
‘‘In the Time of Jesus,’’ give further description of 
Jerusalem and the Temple. ‘‘ The local centre of the 
entire religious life of the people was the Temple in 
Jerusalem. The centres of union for individual congre- 
| gations were the synagogues or schools. Almost the only 
merit of Herod the Great, in the eyes of the Jews, was 
that long after the Temple of Solomon had been destroyed, 
and when the second Temple, built after the return from 
| captivity under Zerubbabel, appeared to him to be insuf- 
ficient and wanting in grandeur, he rebuilt it on a larger 
scale and with royal splendor, beginning the great work 
about twenty years before the Christian era. The 
| entire Temple-area was enclosed with a quadrangular 
| wall, each side being a furlong or about 200 yards in 
| length, through which several gates afforded entrance 

and exit. From hence the several buildings of the Tem- 
ple rose in the form of terraces, one court being placed 
| within and higher than another, and the House itself, or 
| the Temple, properly so-called, on the highest level of all, 
and on its northern side ; so that when the white marble 
of which it was built, and the gold with which it was 
| adorned glittered in the sunlight, it could be seen not 
_ only in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, but from a long 
way off. 

‘« On going up to the Temple, the first part reached 
| was the Outer Place or ‘ Court of the Lord’s House,’ 
called by later writers the ‘ Court of the Gentiles,’ be- 
cause non-Israelites were permitted to enter it, their 
further advance being forbidden on pain of death by 
Greek and Latin inscriptions affixed to the columns. It 
was paved with stone of various colors, and surrounded 
by acovered arcade or colonnade, roofed with cedar, 
resting on massive white marble columns of the Corin- 
thian order. From this outer court a flight of nineteen 
steps led to the next terrace, the more sacred limits of 
| which were fenced off by a low balustrade of stone. 
Here was the second court, or ‘ Court of the Women,’ 
separated from that of the men by a wall, beyond which 
| the women were not allowed to proceed ; and here it is 
| thought was the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ of the Temple. From 
this second court another flight of fifteen steps led to the 
‘Court of the Israelites.’ A stone balustrade separated 
this from the ‘ Court of the Priests,’ which surrounded 
the Temple, and in which the great altar of burnt-offering 
stood. Another flight of steps led to the vestibule, 








the front of which was adorned with a golden vine of 
| colossal size, an emblem of the Promised Land. An 
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entrance with gilded folding-doors, and hung besides 
with a richly-embroidered curtain or veil of tapestry 
work, led to the Holy Place, in which were the tables of 
shew-bread, the seven-branched candle-stick, and the 
altar of incense. The ‘ Holiest of All,’ which was quite 
empty, was divided from the Holy place by another 
curtain ; and this was ‘the veil of the temple’ which 
when Jesus died, was ‘ rent in twain from the top to the 


bottom.’ ’’ . aa cae! 


To rid the city of the usurers and extortionary pawn- 
shops who prey upon helpless people, a fund to be lent to 
the deserving poor has been raised and a loan bureau 
opened, known as the Saint Bartholomew’s Loan Bureau. 
Harper's Weekly, of the toth instant, has an account of 
the first eight months’ operations of this bureau, written 
by its manager. 

vig@When the bureau was opened, in Second month last, 
applications came like an avalanche, and the average 
number has since been twenty a day. Loans as small as 
$4 have been made, and the largest amount to any one 
client is limited to $50. Every applicant is investigated 
carefully and there have been only a few borrowers who 
have given undue trouble. Return is made in monthly 
instalments ; interest is at 6 per cent., payable with the 
instalment. The only requisite made of the borrower is 
that he be of good repute, and that he give ample 
security. Clients of the bureau represent almost all 
trades—painters, authors, mechanics of all kinds, law- 
yers, merchants, actors, singers, etc. The vast majority 
of them are good citizens. Up to the beginning of last 
month loans had been made to 768 different families. No 
mortgages have been foreclosed, and the losses have been 
extremely few and small. A similar bureau is being 
o.ganized in Brooklyn, and the many inquiries received 
at the bureau indicate that others may soon be estab- 


the German Imperial statistics shows that one-fifteenth of 
all the cultivated land in the country is devoted to the 
production of materials for the making of alcoholic 
drink. The liquor traffic employs directly 1,500,000 
men out of the 20,500,000 engaged in German indus- 
tries of every kind. The loss to the country in money 
through this diversion of land, capital, and labor into 
the service of an industry which leaves the country no 
richer than before is estimated at 458,000,000 marks—an 
average loss to every family of eight persons of a sum 
large enough to keep a laborer’s family of that size for 
eight weeks. 


ALAS! one narrow line is drawn, 
That links our sunset with our dawn. 
In mist and shade life’s morning rose, 
And clouds are round it at its close ; 
But, ah! no twilight beam ascends 
To whisper where the evening ends. 
—O. W. Holmes. 





Let all, then, who have been in the habit of making 
themselves and their griefs and troubles the uppermost 
consideration in their minds learn to think more of others 
and less of themselves. It is one of the surest antidotes 
for this sort of mental disease, and when one has learned 
the great lesson of effacing himself he has gone far along 
the road to happiness and added much to the pleasure of 
others. Any one who is ever on the alert for some in- 


sult to his sensitive spirit is no satisfaction to himself or 
to anyone else.— Christian Banner. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE MINISTRY. 


I HAveE lately been reading, in a little pamphlet issued by 
The Journal before its union with Zhe Intelligencer, \et- 
ters from many leading Friends of our different yearly 
meetings, written in 1882, giving their views regarding 
a hireling ministry, and I was much impressed with the 
similarity of sentiment throughout, in this most import- 
ant particular. While differing in many minor points, 
all agreed that the Society of Friends had then, and ever 
had, a testimony against a really hireling ministry. I 
presume were the subject started again, the answers 
would be substantially the same. Many of the writers 
have passed from earth, and such subjects can trouble 
them now no more; but to us, their survivors, they are 
of as vital interest and import as they were to'them, and 
it behooves us, as Friends, to uphold in all its pristine 
force and purity, this ancient and important testimony. 
The writers above referred to, as is often the case, wan- 
dered from the main question, frequently, branching off 
on to other topics naturally proceeding from the consid- 
eration of the original thought. One, especially, seemed 
to think, that with some the idea of ‘‘ going forward ’’ 
meant the adoption of the system of a paid ministry, 
and then gave his own views of ‘‘ going forward,’’ which 
I want to quote: 

‘« My own idea of forward, is to adhere in the main 
to all the fundamental principles, practices, and ways of 
Friends in the beginning, which I consider well and 
wisely suited to their day, but to improve upon them as 
fast as reason and experience may show changes to be 
beneficial. The aim should be to lop off, as fast as pos- 
sible, all mere peculiarities as to forms, habits, and relig- 
ious thought, that are found to be devoid of real sense, 
and to make our meeting-houses and meetings so many 
centres of the highest attainable thought, not only as to 
religion, but as to morals, education, and general cul- 
ture. . . And this condition is not to be attained, 
either solely or chiefly, by the aid of ministers, paid or 
unpaid, for the members to look to, revolve around, and 
place their dependence upon, but rather by mutual attri- 
tion of thought, in whatever manner and form which 
might from time to time, be found best. The underlying 
idea of our organization is essentially democratic, re- 
garding all as equal, and all capable of importing, as 
well as receiving, useful instruction, and the closer we 
adhere to this idea, the better.’’ 

I can endorse these sentiments, and want ‘o place 
them before the readers of this paper for their serious 
thought. Do we not sometimes adhere so closely to the 
form, that the substance is lost,—look to the letter until 
we fail to see the spirit underlying it,—thus becoming in 
danger of ‘‘laying aside the commandment of God, 
holding the tradition of men,’’ and ‘‘ making the word 
of God of none effect, through [our] tradition which 
[we] have delivered ’’’? We do not want to get so deep 
into the ruts of custom that it is impossible to go in any 
other track, even though we see it is better than the one 
we are traveling in. Neither do we want to go to the 
other extreme, running everywhere, after everything that 
presents to our mental vision. Surely the condition of 
some of our meetings indicates a necessity for change in 
some of our methods of work ; change that will not affect 
our principles ; shat we must ever guard against, but a 
change that will draw to us an element that is hungry for 
bread, and seeking for work, that they may obtain it. 
Do we sometimes give them a stone for this bread? Sad 
indeed is the thought, and pitiful is it, indeed, if it is so. 

Holder, Til. EvizaBeTH H. Coate. 
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CEREMONIAL 1 IN THE CHURCH. 


Or the methods and processes by which gatherings for 
worship decline into ceremonial observances history gives 
us sufficient account, and these processes, it seems, are 
almost as liable to recur now, as they were to present 
themselves:in former time. In the recently issued vol; 
ume of lectures before the Yale Divinity School, by 
Robert F. Horton (of England), collected under the 
title, ‘* Verbum Dei,’’ the author, in his preface, speaks 
of ** the general contempt’’ into which preaching has 
fallen on the other side of the Atlantic, ‘‘ where,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ the Established Church promises before long to 
thrust the sermon into a corner, or even outside the pre- 
cincts, of its sacerdotal shrines.’’ 

This sounds almost like acriticism of four hundred 
years ago. 
of the grounds for revolt against the Papal system that 
the churches had become altogether formal and cere- 
monial. 
tury—a hundred years earlier than George Fox’s birth 
and even before Luther had come into the arena— 
Erasmus edited his edition of the Greek Testament, he 
expressed in his commentaries his judgment of the 
church service. Thus, in connection with the passage 
(verse 19) in the 14th chapter of I. Corinthians, where 
Paul says, ‘‘ I had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that I might interest others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in a tongue,’’—/. ¢., a language his hearers 
could not understand—Erasmus remarks severely. ‘‘ They 
chant nowadays,’’ he says—it was about 1515—‘‘ in our 
churches in what is an unknown tongue, and nothing 
else, while you will not hear a sermon once in six months, 
telling people to amend their lives. Modern church 
music is so constructed that the congregation cannot hear 
one distinct word. The choristers themselves do not 
understand what they are singing, yet according to priests 
and monks it constitutes the whole of religion. . 
There Words were 
Words nowadays mean noth- 

They are mere sounds striking upon the ear.’’ 
Erasmus had been bred up a monk,—he was forced 
into a cloister in his youth, against his wiil,—and he re 
mained to the end of his life obedient to the assumed 
authority of the Church of Rome ; he knew well by ob- 
servation the conditions which he undertook to describe. 
And commenting on this theme, J. A. Froude, the his- 
torian, (recently deceased), speaks thus : 

‘*The Christian religion as taught and practiced in 
Western Europe consisted of the Mass and the Con- 
fessional, 


was no music in St. Paul’s time. 
then pronounced plainly. 


ing. 


of elaborate ceremonials, rituals, processions, 
prayers to the Virgin and the saints, with dispensations 


When, in the early years of the sixteenth cen- | 








| mony and ritual became subordinate. 





and midieets for laws broken or duties left undone. 
Of the Gospels and the Epistles so much only was known 
to the laity as was read in the church services, and that 
intoned as if to be purposely unintelligible to the under- 
standing. Of the rest of the Bible nothing was known 
at all. Copies of the Scripture were rare, shut up 
in convent libraries, and studied only by professional 
theologians ; while conventional interpretations were at- 
tached to the text, which corrupted or distorted the 
meaning.”’ 

Out of such conditions as these Christianity gradually 
escaped,—a large part of it, at least,—in the next two 
centuries. It was a reform which cost incredible suffer- 
ing and bloodshed, but which established, with many 
other things, the new order of worship, in which cere- 
It would seem 
strange if, after all the experiences of the past, the 
churches were to relapse, in large or small degree, into 
the old conditions, and so demand a new awakening. 


| Yet, as R. F. Horton describes the tendency of the 


Church of England, at present, it is backward to the 


| ceremonial system which Erasmus declaimed against, and 
At the time of the Reformation it was one 


which Luther’s vehement assault disturbed and partially 
broke up. The sermon disappears and ceremony takes 
its place. It is worth while, surely, for those who value 
religion, to consider the subject anew,—not the Friends 


, | only, but a wider circle of professing Christians, equally 


sincere and equally desirous, no doubt, of preserving 
that worship which is in spirit and in truth. 


WE are requested to state that the printed ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings’’ of the Friends’ Religious Congress at Chappaqua 
have been sent out, fro rata with the membership, to 
the various monthly meetings of six of the yearly meet- 
ings; the copies for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have 
been sent by William M. Jackson, New York, to R. M. 
Janney, of this city, for distribution. 


BIRTHS. 


CONROW.—At Cinnaminson, N. J., Tenth month 10, 1894, to 
Nathan and Sarah H. Wilson Conrow, a daughter, who is named 
Rebecca Wilson Conrow. 


MARRIAGES. 


SHOEMAKER—MATHER.—At the residence of Morris Wil- 
liams, Fair View, near Chestnut Hill, Tenth month 31, 1894, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Samuel Shoemaker, son of Nathan and Mary P. 


| Shoemaker, and Annie Williams Mather, daughter of Tacie W. and 
| the late John Mather, both of Philadelphia. 


MARTIN—CLAYTON.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 25, 1894, 
at the home of the bride, Guyencourt, Del., by Friends’ ceremony, 
Bessie Clayton and Howard L. Martin, of Chester, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BALDERSTON.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 8, 1894, 
| Martha A., wife of Samuel F. Balderston, in her 88th year; a valued 


member of Northern District Meeting of the other body of Friends. 
Her maiden name was Griffith, and she was cousin to the ime 
Hugh Sidwell, of Loudoun county, Va. 


BETTS.—At Warminster, Bucks Co., Pa., Tenth month 23, 1894, 


Beulah W., wife of John Betts, in the 79th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Benjamin and Hannah Walker, of Sole- 
bury, Bucks Co., Pa., and was Clerk of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
In 1862 she married John Betts, and moved 


for a number of years. 
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in the neighborhood of Horsham Meeting, Pa. Here she served as 


clerk, and afterward as overseer and elder. 
held at the time of her death. 

During her protracted illness she was more thoughtful of the com- 
fort of others than of her own bodily welfare. She was an honored, 
faithful, and affectionate wife, and her motherly care and devotion will 
always be cherished in kind remembrance by her family. Her hus- 
band survives her, and will sadly miss her care and companionship in 
his declining years. ” 


HOOD.—Eleventh month 2, 1894, at his home, in Atlantic City, 
N. J., James Hood, in the 71st year of his age. A son of the late 
Thomas and Margaret Dickinson Hood. of (then Bart, now) Sads- 
bury township, Lancaster county, Pa., and a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, where he formerly resided. 

The deceased was widely known as proprietor of ‘‘ The Penn- 
hurst,’’ and was generally esteemed for his genial and courteous de- 
portment toward every one with whom he came in contact. He pos- 
sessed an equable temperament, and seemed to choose that ‘ better 
part,” which accepts life in its varied phases with cheerfulness. He 
manifested a kindly interest in young people, to whom he always gave 
a cordial greeting ; his sympathies were ever enlisted in their welfare, 
and his many kind expressions much endeared him to them. His cor- 
rect habits and pureness of life are an example. 

He was married in early life to Ruth T., daughter of Jacob and 
Mary Way (deceased), of Chester county, Pa. The wife and two 
children, a daughter and son, survive him, who will always remember 
him as an affectionate husband and father. 


PRICKETT.—At Woodstown, N. J., at the home of her son-in 
law, Henry Bishop, Rebecca S. Prickett, aged 82 years; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


TAYLOR. —Eleventh month 5, 1894, at Chester, Pa., Emily Tay- 
lor, aged 71 years. 


WHITALL.—On the 27th of Tenth month, 1894, Julia V., wife 
of William H. Whitall and daughter of the late Mercy K. Johnston, 
of Philadelphia, in the 51st year of her age. 

She was of a kind and gentle disposition, piously inclined, and be- 
loved by a. large circle of friends and relatives. 
funeral was private. 


* 


Interment at Woodland Cemetary. 


LETITIA G. HAINES. 


Minute read at a meeting of managers of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association, Philadelphia, held Eleventh month 7, 1894, and ap- 
proved. The Secretary was directed to spread it upon the minutes, 
and send a copy to the family and the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


In the death of Letitia G. Haines the Society of Friends, as well | was 
as the Friends’ Boarding House Association, have lost a valued | : 


member. 


The latter positions she | 


| 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A VISIT TO QUAKERTOWN, N. J. 
BEING desirous of visiting Friends at Quakertown, N. J., 
and attending the monthly meeting at that place, we left 
our home on the 2d of Eleventh month, and after a drive 


| of about 28 miles we reached the hospitable home of 


Abram R. Vail, where we were kindly cared for. Next 
morning being very rainy, we went with him and part of 
his family about one mile to the meeting-house, where 


| but a small meeting assembled at the appointed hour, and 


gathered in the quiet. Although but comparatively the 


| two or the three were gathered, the Divine Presence was 


felt, and the word of exhortation was heard from one of 
the elders, encouraging all to faithfulness. In the 
monthly meeting the three usual queries were read, and 
suitable answers united with, and representatives ap- 
pointed to attend the quarterly meeting to be held at 
Middletown (Langhorne), more than 30 miles distant. 
The few Friends now remaining at Quakertown still 


| keep up their meeting as regularly as they did in the 


| olden time when there was quite a large body of Friends 


| located in that beautiful and productive country. 


But 


| the tendency amongst the younger members seems to be 
| toward the cities, so that the prospect of continuing a 


monthly meeting there is not very bright. Yet it may 
revive, and I feel like encouraging Friends, and particu- 
larly ministering Friends, to visit that meeting, as there is 


| generally quite a large congregation assembled when it is 
| known that ministers are to be in attendance. 


At her request her | 


On First-day morning we had a very pleasant drive of 
sixteen miles to Lambertville, where we attended the 
Friends’ meeting held there at 10.30 0’clock. This is 


| also one of our smallest meetings, there being very few 


| to be real earnest people. 


Friends settled at that place, but what few there are seem 
The word of exhortation was 


| also heard here from one of their number, who seemed to 


One of the original charter members of this Association, she was | 
ever active in its management, giving unsparingly of both her time | 
and money in advancing its usefulness, and during her many years of | 


membership, filling numerous positions of trust and responsibility. 
woman of keen perception, of untiring energy, and sympathetic heart, 


the afflicted, encourage the unfortunate, and aid the poor and suffering. 

In her earlier life she took an active interest in the question of 
slavery, and by her words and example aided the noble cause of 
emancipation. For many years her health had been delicate, and she 
often looked so frail that her friends wondered how she could still be 
actively engaged in her social and household duties; these were often 
performed only by the aid of her will power, which was always at 
command, and on this reserve force she drew without stint. A more 
loving, courageous, kind-hearted, and impulsive woman is seldom met 
with, and her death is a sad loss not only to her family, but also to us 
who have been her associates for so many years. 

At the ripe age of 80 years, her physical strength gave way to na- 
ture’s laws, and without protracted pain she wasted away, day by day, 
and week by week, until it seemed to those of us who then saw her, 
that each day would be her last on earth; still her mind kept bright 
and clear, and her conversation sparkled with humor, till shortly be- 
fore the great and final change, when she suffered more physical pain, 
and death found her not reluctant to join her loved ones in the world 
beyond. 

A conscientious, charitable, noble worker has passed from our 
midst, and we both mourn and miss her. 

Signed on behalf of the Directors. 

CLEMENT A. WooDNUTT, Secretary. 


Tue breakfast being the first meal of the day and of 
the family reunion, it should be the happiest. The 


subjects that are pleasing to others. Eat, and be thank- 
ful for the porridge that is set before you. 


A | 


feel that the necessity was laid upon him, and I think it 
I. E. 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held in Flushing, 


L. L., on the 26th and 27th of Tenth month, 1894. 
larger number than usual were in attendance. 


A 
Isaac 


; c heart, | Wilson, and Allan Flitcraft and wife were among those 
she was always alert to plead for the rights of others, sympathize with | 


present who acceptably gave much encouragement to 
those advanced in years, and also to our young members, 
who were urged to give attention to the Light within 


| which will lead them safely through the journey of life, 
| if they only attend to its heedings. 


The First-day School was also attended very accept- 
ably, and much encouragement and good advice was 


| given to the children, and we know not but that it may 
| be like ‘‘ bread cast upon the waters, and found after 


| many days.’”’ 


| New York, the oth of. this month. 


E. H. B. 


Stanford Quarterly Meeting assembled at Rayville, 
A winter scene met 
the gaze of those who had come from other parts of our 
quarter and beyond ; the trees, so recently brilliant, 
were stripped of their foliage, and they, with the many 
hills in the vicinity, were white with snow. The Select 
Meeting on Fifth-day was small, but Charles M. Robin- 
son was favored to utter words of encouragement to the 
little company. A very interesting meeting was held in 
the evening, under the auspices of the Philanthropic Com- 


| mittee, at the home of George and Mary Reynolds, when 
‘« good-morning ’’ should be given in a cheerful manner. | 


Endeavor at this time to be interesting, and converse on | 


Marcia C. Powell read an able paper on Social Purity, 
which seemed to meet the approval of all present ; it 
contained much food for thought, and called forth inter- 


| esting comments. 
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The inclement weather probably deterred many from | 
attending the quarterly meeting on Sixth-day, but we 
were cheered by the presence of members from Purchase 
and Westbury Quarterly Meetings. After a period of 
silence, Robert S. Haviland appeared in earnest suppli- 
cation, and in that meeting as also in the ‘‘ meeting for 
Discipline’’ which followed, Charles M. Robinson and 
R. S. H. were much favored in gospel testimony. We 
adjourned, I think, with the feeling that we had stood 
‘*in the house of the Lord, in the courts of the house of 
our God,’’ and that it ‘‘ had been good to be there.’’ 


S. A. M. 





At our Monthly Meeting (Benjaminville, Ills.), Tenth 
month 10, the following proposition was offered, which 
after considerable discussion, wasadopted. That at each 
monthly meeting one person be appointed to prepare an 
article on one of our queries (beginning with the first), 
to be read at the next meeting, followed by comments, 
by members present. It had previously been suggested 
that perhaps it might be profitable to read a// the queries 
at each monthly meeting, not with the view of answering 
them oftener than at the prescribed times, but simply to 
bring them to our minds, with a sense of our individual 
responsibility concerning them ; but it was thought by 
some that this plan would not be productive of so much 
good as was claimed for it, as it would soon degenerate 
into a mere formalism, and place us deeper in ruts than 
we are at present. Some of us anticipate quite instruc- 
tive meetings as the result of this free interchange of 
thought on subjects of such vital import, not only to each 
member of our Society, but to the organization itself, as 
are embodied, in at least some of our queries, and if they 
prove to be what we expect, some farther notice of them 
may be given to the paper. E. H. C. 

Holder, Til. 





Our friend John J. Cornell has obtained a minute to 
attend the approaching quarterly meetings of Salem and 


Haddonfield, N. J., to be held on the 6th and 13th of 
next month. 


An ILLINoIs Geyser.—A press dispatch from Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, Tenth month 30, has these details: 

The geyser well on the farm of John Sholl, east of 
here, continues its marvelous performances. 
a tube four inches in diameter and 600 feet deep. 
it was sunk to that depth a week ago the gas forced the 
drill, weighing 600 pounds, out of the well to a height 
estimated at 80 feet. Then followed gravel and stones, 
then water mixed with the gas, spouted fully 150 feet in 
the air. The stream threatened to convert the farm into 
a lake and to wash away Mr. Sholl’s farmhouse. A 
barrier of two-inch planks was built to shield the house, 
but the water and gravel sawed it in two in a short time. 
After some difficulty the pipe was capped and a gate valve 
was adjusted. Yesterday the valve was again opened. 
A solid stream of water rose 125 feet, and rocks and 
gravel shot nearly as high. A half-inch board held over 
the stream was cut in two in 20 seconds. Thousands 
visit the scene every day. 





eAs between the two methods of making the world 


which works for spiritual culture—we believe the latter 
must ever be the main dependence. Yet a wise voice 
seems ever toadmonish us, ‘‘ This ought ye to have done 


and not to have left the other undone.’’—Christian 
Register. 


The well is | 


: | We went into a stuffy little shop and said we wanted to 
When | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

RUSSIAN EXPERIENCES: THE **OLD MARKET”’ 
IN PETERSBURG. 
One of the last days that we were in Petersburg we found 
that the Hermitage, that beautiful museum which holds 
so many great pictures, was closed because it was a fete- 
day or a fast day, I don’t remembér which. These holi- 
days were always being sprung upon us unexpectedly in 
Russia and forcing us to change all our plans. I cast 
about in my mind for something to do and at last decided 
to spend a few hours on a visit to the old market. In 
driving through the streets we saw standing before the 
door of a great public building one of the extraordinary 
burial chariots, [ think one might call them. ‘‘ Hearse’’ 
does not seem to expressthe idea. The wheels and body 
of the chariot were gilded and it was surmounted by a 
great yellow satin canopy like a state-bed. The horses 
looked very sepulchral in their black cloth trappings 
covering them all over, head and body, and reaching 
nearly to the ground. Of course, the coachman took off 
his hat, and crossed himself devoutly as did all the men 
who went by. 

There are a number of things which strike one as 
peculiar as one drives along the streets in Petersburg ; the 
funny little tumble-down looking droskys or open cabs, 
with only one seat and that so small that two people sit- 
ting on it are obliged to hold on to each other to keep 


| from falling off; the wagons or carts which look like 


barrels cut in half and placed on wheels; all the horses 
wearing the arched yokes standing high above their 
heads, many of those on the cart horses being two or 
three inches thick and painted in bright colors, or with 
gay flowers on green, red, or black grounds. When we 
reached the old market, we left the carriage and the chas- 
seur of the legation at a little distance, knowing well 


| that if the people once saw the blue plume of the legation 
| they would look upon us as easy prey, the prices of every- 
| thing would be doubled, and the old market would be 


spoiled for us forever. 

The old market is a great collection of little shops 
under arcades where one can get all sorts of things, from 
Eastern rugs and old Russian embroideries to china and 
household utensils of the most modern and hideous de- 
sign. Such a collection of all sorts of stuff, old and 


| new, I never saw; one must look over piles of utterly 





worthless things before finding anything which one wants. 


see some old Russian silk draperies. The woman pulled 
out piles of ‘artistic rags,’’ many of them faded and 
rather dilapidated, of course, but beautiful in color and 
covered with handsome embroideries in gold and silver, 
colored silk things that I longed to have for my studio, 
old robes aad veils which, I suppose, had belonged in 


| their first freshness to great Russian families. The gen- 


tleman who was acting as our guide is a frequenter of the 
old market and knows how to manage the people. He 
told us before we went in not to admire anything, and 
whenever a lovely drapery came out he called attention 
to every defect and said: ‘‘Oh haven’t you anything 
better than that?’’ We said that everything was soiled 
and stained (as of course they were, but that made no 


| difference) and not worth half the prices, and at last, 


after throwing aside with scorn the things we wanted 


| most, we got them for just half what the woman had 


better—that which works on the environment and that | asked, and I suppose then we paid more than a Russian 


would. Our guide who, as I said, knows well the ways 


| of the place, showed us a piece of silk of the time of 
Catharine II., covered with exquisite embroidery, for 
which he had been negotiating for some time ; the old 
woman had already gone down about a third in her price. 
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I said as we went out of the shop: ‘‘ Do you ever expect 
to get that silk?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ he said, ‘‘some day 
when the old woman has reached her lowest price I shall 
surprise her by taking it, but I am in no hurry ana in the 
meantime, as I expect to spend the winter in Petersburg 
and shall be a good customer at the old market, I want 
to get the reputation of being a man who cannot be 
cheated.’’ This bargaining in this place, where a fixed 
price is the exception, becomes quite an amusing game. 
It you are asked twenty roubles for a thing in the begin- 
ning, you are indignant if you have to pay it, whereas you 
may think the same thing cheap at twenty if you are 
asked thirty or forty to begin with. As the conversations 
were carried on in rather broken German on both sides, 
it is quite amusing, I assure you: ‘‘ Madame, es ist 
wunder schin.’’ ‘* Nein, mein, es ist sehr schlecht 
sthmutsig, nicht gut.’ ‘‘Nein, Madame, es ist die 
schinste was giebt.’’ ‘‘Aber vierzig roubles fir ein altes 
ding wie das, swanzig ist zu viel,’’ etc., etc., all in 
a tone of feigned indignation when you are almost over- 
come with laughter at your own German and that of the 
old woman, and when you perhaps haven't the least idea 
how much the thing is worth, but take it for granted on 
general principles, that it isn’t worth more than half what 
the old woman asks. 

I had set my heart on a Russian samovar. I don’t 
know whether you know just how a samovar is managed. 
I did not, before I came to Russia. I always supposed 
people made tea in a samovar, whereas they use it only 
for hot water, which is, to be sure, a much more import- 


tant part of Russian tea than of ours; I think we should | 


call it hot water slightly flavored with tea. Right through 
the middle of the big urn-shaped vessel, which is gener- 
ally made of brass, passes a long tube about three inches 
in diameter; this is filled with charcoal, and is so ar- 
<anged there is a draft through it from the bottom. Of 
course this little charcoal fire glows for a long time and 
keeps the water boiling. Well, I found just the sort of 
a samovar I wanted and at a price which surprised me, 


but I don’t rejoice in it quite so much as I should if I | 


had been able to make the old man of whom I bought it 
take off at least twenty-five copecs, but he was determi- 
nation itself. We were amused as we walked along the 
arcades when some women came up and asked us if we 
hadn’t any clothes to sell. They quite insisted that we 
must have some, and seemed so determined that I didn’t 
know but we should be obliged to leave our hats and 
coats behind us. 
best of the bargain if we had exchanged some of our 
modern clothes for their old Russian kakoshnicks and 
savafans. B. M. 


and trust to God to see that it shall prove the expedient. 
— Wendell Phillips. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE IN INDIA.—The Missionary Hera/d, 
commenting upon the effect of total abstinence upon 
English soldiers in India says: ‘‘It was formerly supposed 
that Europeans could not endure the climate and sur- 
roundings of India without using alcoholic stimulants. 
So convinced were they of this that thirty years ago there 


We should certainly have gotten the | 


Educational Department. 


MANUAL TRAINING. —No schools of manual training are doing better 
work, we think, than those connected with the public school system 
of Philadelphia. One of these is the Northeast Manual Training 
School, (1111 Howard street), of which Dr. C. Hanford Henderson 
is Principal. He has, in the current issue of the Popular Science 
Monthly, an interesting article on this method of instruction, explaia- 
ing the theory as developed by modern teaching, and the practice, as 
exemplified in the Northeast School. We extract this paragraph : 

“One must dismiss the idea that a manual training school is a 
‘peculiar’ institution which has parted company with the older ave- 
nues of culture, and has struck out in a new and somewhat erratic path 
of its own. It is quite possible that its early advocates held some such 
| conception of its mission, but the view is certainly not shared by those 
who are trying to give manual training daily expression in the schools. 
A more modest conception prevails. Manual training is held to be a 
part of culture, not culture itself.” 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY.—lIn a private note from Aaron M. Powell, 
Eleventh month 10, he says: ‘I have just returned from giving a 
brief address to-day on the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone 
of the new building for Friends’ Academy, at Locust Valley. Joseph 
Willets presided. This academy, under the charge of Professor 
Wilson, a Swarthmore graduate, is doing an excellent work. Its 
graduates are admitted at Cornell and Swarthmore, upon certificate, 
without examination.’’ 

A report in the Brooklyn Zag/e, of the 12th instant,says: ‘‘ This 
now noted institution of learning was founded and endowed in 1876 
by the late Gideon Frost, a well-known and leading member of the 
Society of Friends, and widely known as one of the leading philanthro- 
pists of his time. His home was at Glen Head, L. I., and he was a 
member and attendant at Matinecock meeting-house, opposite which 
the academy founded by him is located. ‘The capacity of the original 
structure, built in 1875, was inadequate for the accommodatipn of 
pupils attending, and the board of trustees decided to erect a modern 
academic building. The new building, irregular in ground plan, is 
200x84 feet, consisting of basement and three stories. The material 
used in its construction is red, rough brick, with light-colored stone 
trimming and sills. Its finish, arrangement, and furnishing will be in 
| accord with the most modern ideas, special attention being given to its 

protection from fire and to ventilation. Work was begun on the new 
building in early summer, under the direction of John Parliman, in 
charge of the brick and stone work, and Isaac R. Downing as boss 
| carpenter. ‘lhe corner-stone is on the northwest corner of the middle 
| section and bears two inscribed dates, viz.: ‘ 1876’ and ‘ 1894.’ 
‘*The speakers at the ceremony were Amy Willetts, of Jericho, 
| Franklin A. Coles, of Glen Cove, Joseph Willets, of Roslyn, and Aaron 
M. Powell, of New York city.’’ 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes. —Dean Bond has invited all in- 

| terested students to meet with her on First-day morning for the purpose 
of studying First-day School lesson leaves. 

Dr. Magill lectured before Friends’ Seminary New York City, on 
Eleventh month 7, on “‘ Life and Writings of Fénélon.”’ He also visited 

| Moorestown, N. J., on the 11th inst., and spoke at the meeting for 

| worship in the morning, and at the Temperance Conference of the 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee in the afternoon. 

Prof. Marie A. Kemp responded to the address of welcome at the 
| annual meeting of the State Woman’s Suffrage League held in West 
| Chester, on Eleventh month 8. She also continued her lectures on 

** Faust’’ before the New Century Club of Wilmington, on Eleventh 
| month 7. 

Dr. Mary V. Mitchell Green, in charge of the Girl’s gymnasium has 
| during the past week, been making a thorough examination and meas- 
| urement of each girl and will prescribe gymnastic exercises to suit in- 
| dividual needs. 

An interesting meeting of the Senior-Junior Latin Seminary was 
| held on the evening of Eleventh month 2d. 

A new grand stand has been erected on Whitterfieild on the site of 

the old one. H. 


Lectures ON Hycieng.—At Eli M. Lamb's School, Baltimore, 
Dr. Lillian Welsh, of the Woman’s College, is delivering a course of 
lectures on Hygiene, the first of which was given on the 7th instant 
They are under the auspices of an association of the girls and young 
| women of the school, formed for the promotion of physical culture 


was army order prohibiting the formation of total abstin- | 


ence societies among the soldiers. But the theory is now | 
altogether changed. Of English soldiers in India 20,000 | 


are now total abstainers, and the army reports show that 
of these thousands only fifteen were brought before court- 
martial the past year, while of the non-abstainers there 
were 2,504 who were placed on trial.’’ 


Dr. De GarmMo on EpucaTion.—At Chester, Pa., on the 3d 
instant, at the laying of the corner-stone of a new public school, the 
Larkin Grammar School, President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, 
delivered the address. In the course of it, he said : 

“‘Itis popular education alone that can fill the mind with political 
ideals so high and strong that they cannot be debased by purchase. It 
is education alone that can combat the dangers arising from the ex- 
' cessive division of labor and the consequent concentration of capital. 
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The average laborer of to-day spends his working hour if not in the 
hardest drudgery, at least in the performance of an indefinite repeti- 
tion of mechanical, mindless exercises, like the turning of a thread on 
a bolt. As a counterpoise of this intellectual stagnation during the 
hours of labor, he often rushes to the saloon where alcohol will at first 
quicken his thoughts and at last benumb his miseries. Education can 
develop new interests, can furnish food for thought and entertainment 
, compared with which the artificially stimulated flow of ideas is fiat and 


stupid. Recreation should enable the scholar to develop his body ; it 


should be used by the laboring man to further the mental and spiritual 
growth that education makes possible, not to stupify and ultimately to 
extinguish it by the use of alcohol. 

‘This has been a century of unparalleled development of labor- 





saving machinery, of increase of human comforts in every department | 
of life. Yet if these possible blessings for all men are not to be turned | 


into instruments of oppression for most of them, the intelligence of our 


children must be promoted, as they can be only through the right kind 
of education.”’ 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
NEWTOWN, Pa.—The Newtown Enterprise, toth inst. , reports the meet- 
ing of the Friends’ Association, at the home of Isaac Eyre, on Fourth- 
day evening the 7th. There wasa good attendance and an interesting 
program was presented. Sue A. Mitchell read a biographical sketch 
of that well-known minister and author, Samvel M. Janney, and 
Elizabeth H. Kenderdine read from Janney’s Memoirs some extracts 
descriptive of the trials of Friends in Virginia during the war. Abbie 
K. Rice read a paper in answer to a question concerning the att tude of 


Friends towards music. John M. Stapler read a paper he had prepared 


on the Discipline, as dii Isaac Fyre. Isaac’s paper pointed out a num- 


ber of changes that are made in the new Discipline. The reading of 
these papers was followed by a lively discussion on uniformity of belief 


and the tendencies of the new Discipline. Mary T. Hillborn read an 
article by Isaac H. Hillborn, on the work of Friends’ Associatvons. 
Some present urged that the Newtown Association should more actively 
engage in philanthropic work. Questions were assigned to William T. 
Wright and Lavinia T. Brown, to be answered at the next meeting, 


which will be held at George C. Worstall’s, on the evening of Twelfth 
month 5th. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE EXECUTIONS AT BOSTON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCE? AND JOURNAL: 

REFERRING to the contributed article in last issue concerning Friends 
in Boston, some correction is appropriate as to the time when the 
Friends were executed on the Common. William Robinson and Mar- 
maduke Stevenson suffered in 1659, Mary Dyer in 1660, and William 
Leddra, 1661. The mandamus, ‘‘ The King’s Missive,’’ of Charles 
Il., was dated Ninth month 9, 1661. In the following November 
Samuel Shattuck and Ralph Goldsmith delivered this to Governor En- 
dicott personally, and thus “the vein of innocent blood’’ which 


Edward Burrough spoke of, and of which Charles said, ‘‘I will stop | 


that vein,” was effectively closed. Davip NEWPORT. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


AN APPEAL. 


OH! the innocent, happy life! 
Embowered in blossoming apple trees ! 
Singing to cheer the small brown wife 
Rocked in her nest .by each merry breeze. 


The grateful hymn at the dawn of day, 
The busy hurry thro’ buoyant air, 

Where toil is pleasure, and business play, 
And singing the while—singing everywhere 


A shot, and the joyous life is o'er ; 
A fluttering rag of feathers and blood 
Is dashed to the earth; no singing more ; 
One bird less for orchard and wood. 


Only a little, blithe singing bird! 
One! nay millions! but what of that ? 

When Autocrat Fashion has spoken her word ; 
She must have their plumes for her winter hat. 


Could the sobbing voices swell to a shriek 
From forest and meadow, and wild seashore, 
Could their pitiful, helpless anguish speak 
Oh, who would covet their plumage more ? 


Sweet maiden, fair, with the tender eyes, 
Your gentle spirit would surely shrink 

From the hat where a murdered songster lies 
In a mute reproach, if you would but think. 


Let flowers and lustrous ribbons give 
Enough of ucauty and color glows; 
But these lovely songsters, oh! let them live 
And spare their pangs from earth’s sum of - Ss 
F. M. S. 


THE DISCOVERY. 
Away in the heart of ages, 
When men seemed to spring up full grown, 
When poets and prophets and sages 
Seemed to all the world alone, 


There could be no room for the children ; 
So ages, like premature men, 

Have lost all the brightness of childhood, 
And never have found it again. 


The canvas and marble have told us 
Of beauty and thought undefiled ; 
But the angel was seen in the marble 
Before it was known in the child. 


An Angelo rivaled a Raphael, 
And gave such an impulse to art, 
That unnumbered Pygmalion statues 
Have lacked only one thing—a heart. 


Galileo, with foresight prophetic, 
Looked out from his prison on earth, 

And called, with a voice not yet silent, 
A myriad new worlds to birth. 


A Kepler, with wonderful vision 
Beyond his own fellows and time, 

Starts the earth on its journey of motion, 
Set to its own music and rhyme. 


A Franklin, with wondrous invention, 
The banner of thought has unfurled - 

A Morse caught the fire chain electric, 
And with it encircled the world. 


A Field, with the strength of this cable, 
United two nations in one ; 

And each day, as it passes, but shows us 
The onward work only begun. 


An Agassiz, leader in science, 

Now asleep on his own mother’s breast, 
Has this epitaph evermore blessed : 

Of all things he loved children best. 


And I think, of all words of the Master 
Who taught in the far Galilee, 

These have touched humanity closest : 
‘*« Let the little snes come unto me.”’ 


So I feel that the poor German peasant, 
The “ daft man’’ at whom people smiled, 
Made the greatest of all known discoveries— 
The way to the soul of a child. 
—F. A. B. D.,in The Kindergarten Messenger. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMA’AM. 


SPEAK of queen and empress, 
Or of other ladies royal, 
Not one of them has half the power 
Or subjects half so loyal 
As she, the little schoolma’am, 
Who trips along the way m 
To take the chair she makes a throne 
At nine o'clock each day. 


Her rule is ever gentle; 

Her tones are low and sweet ; 
She is very trim and tidy 

From her head unto her feet. 
And it matters very little 

If her eyes be brown or blue ; 
They simply read your inmost heart 

Whene'er she looks at you. 


The children bring her presents, 
Red apples, flowers galore, 
For all the merry girls and boys 
This queen of theirs adore. 
The darling little schoolma’am, 
Who reigns without a peer 
In a hundred thousand class-rooms 
This gayly fiying year. 
—s/nurgaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Young People. 
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THE SAHARA DESERT, THE ANTARCTIC 
CONTINENT. 


From an article, ‘‘ Unknown Parts of the World,” by Hugh | 


Robert Mills, in M/cClure’s Magazine. 


ONE-FIFTH of the whole African continent is desert, the 
area being estimated by Mr. Ravenstein at over two and 
a quarter million square miles, of which all but a small 
fraction is contained in the tract of land popularly known 
as the Sahara. 

Except for some school children who know better, 
and school teachers who are instrumental in that being 
so, the misconception of the Sahara, which is widespread, 
would be practically universal. The average man pictures 
the Sahara as a vast sea of sand, for the most part below 
sea level, across which the camel speeds before the poison 
blast of the simoon from oasis to oasis. Schemes for 
flooding the Sahara have come before the public occasion- 
ally, and we have read accounts of the vast inland sea 


which might be formed, rivalling the Mediterranean in | 
size, giving a southern sea-coast to Morocco and Algeria, 


and admitting steamers directly to the wealthy States of | jp, 1823, reached almost to seventy-five degrees south in 


> a very small vessel ; and Captain Cook, in 1774, also 
for, in fact, | 


the Sudan. The Sahara, as known to the geographer, 
corresponds badly with this conception ; 
there is no risk of the ‘‘ship of the desert’’ ever being 
supplanted by the shipsof the sea. Few parts are below 
sea level, and they are small and scattered. In the in- 
terior the desert is a plain high above sea level, covered 


is an elevated plateau with lofty mountain ranges of bare 
rocks intersected by stony valleys. Itis arid, save where 


and palm trees. 
for a few trade routes regularly traversed by Arabs, and 
occasionally by adventurous Europeans. These utilize 


the oases as resting places, stepping-stones as it were, and | 


keep up communication between the wealthy Mohamme- 
dan States round Lake Chad in the south, and Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, or Morocco on the Mediterranean. 
tween the trade routes all is a bank of sand or barren 
rock 


stopped all attempts at discovery for the present on ac- 


nature of the possible return. 


the Niger, is talked of. 


greater than those overcome by the Russians in the Trans 
caspian line through the deserts of Central Asia. 


Neglect has met every proposal of Antarctic re- | 


Antarcti ircl 
eaters the base of the leaf stalk. 


search for half a century. The 
surrounds an area of over eight million square miles, an 


area larger than all North America, and this has only been | 


crossed to any distance in two places—southeast of South 
America, and south of New Zealand. It is more than 
fifty years since the almost simultaneous expeditions of 
Wilkes from the United States, D’Urville from France, 


and Ross from Britain, sailed round this enchanted circle, | 
venturing across it here and there, but attaining a really | : 
| from one to seven or eight years is often pruned off by 


high latitude only south of New Zealand, where Ross, in 
1842, sighted the giant volcano which perpetuates the 


names of his ships, Eredus and Terror, in latitude seventy- | 


Here he saw bare rock and every | : 
| places have been observed to strike root, thus serving as 


eight degrees south. 
sign of an extensive land ; but for the rest, all round the 
circle of ten thousand miles, there rises a vast wall of ice, 
broken south of each of the continents by signs of land 
evident in naked rocks. The barrier-wall of the south is 


surrounded by detached masses of floating ice, great | 





Be- | 


Exploration is only possible when water as well as | 
food can be carried, and this condition has practically | ; 

| paper by Prof. Trelease, quoted in Garden and Forest, 
count of the great expense and the purely scientific | three more or less distinct periods are observable in the 
A railway running from | 
the French possessions on the Mediterranean across the | 
desert to Timbuktu, the scarcely-known trade-centre near | 
Such a line may be constructed | 
in the future, but the difficulties are enormous, much | 


| appear. 


| ferred to occur. 


table-shaped bergs, which drift slowly northward like 
armed cruisers preserving the status guo of isolation. 

No ship willingly ventures amongst the southern ice, 
but many times the ice, drifting northward into the great 
ocean street along which the ‘‘ brave west winds ”’ drive 
the mercantile navies of the world, has silently sur- 
rounded and sunk a hapless vessel. The Scottish and 
Norwegian whalers which spent the summer of 1892-93 


| in sealing south of the Falklands did not try to press 


within the advance guard of the ice floes. But their ob- 
servations were of considerable scientific value. This 
year, however, the Norwegian whaler /ason had the 


| honor of being the first steamer to pass to any apprecia- 
| ble distance south of the Antarctic circle, the Challenger 


twenty years before, having barely crossed it. So much 
attention has been lately concentrated on the unknown 
south polar regions, and so many problems of physical 


| geography have been shown to centre there, that at last 


the time seems near when another attempt must be made. 
Ross, with his sailing ships, made his way far south in 
1842 and 1843 without exceptional difficulty. Weddell, 


crossed the seventieth parallel. A modern steam-whaler 
would experience little difficulty in repeating and sur- 


| passing these feats ; and there is scarcely any doubt that 
| acloser scrutiny would reveal fjord-like openings or wide 


; ‘ © | bays in the unbroken ice barrier of the earlier voyagers. 
with vast dunes of red sand in many parts; in others it | ; 


Perhaps clear channels of water may exist, leading across 
the area in a good season. For all scientific purposes 


7 ; ; | exploration in the South will yield a far surer and richer 
a spring bubbles up and gives rise to a small oasis of grass | 


The Sahara proper is unknown, except | 


reward than inthe north. It is the last chance left for 
aman of wealth to write his name across a thousand 
miles of blank space on the map of the world. The op- 
portunity is now open to any one to find a continent and 
solve the last gigantic problem of exploration, and a 
hundred thousand dollars spent in this direction would 
certainly bring in the grandest harvest of pure explora- 
tion left to be reaped from the field of the world. 


THE FALLING OF THE LeEAves.—According to a 


falling of the leaves. The first, occurring on an average 
a week earlier than the main fall, is marked by the loss 
of the leaves of weakly twigs; the second comprises the 
main defoliation ; the third embraces the period during 
which straggling leaves, mostly on branches that have 
been shaded during the growing season, successively dis- 
This period is often limited only by the begin- 
ning of growth the next spring. Most leaves fall in con- 
sequence of the formation of a distinct joint, usually at 
In very many of our trees 
the weakened twigs also are annually cast off by a similar 
process. This is especially observable in the willows, 


| which are often spoken of as having brittle branches, 


although their wood is tough except where the joints re- 
The cottonwood and white elm show 
the same peculiarity well, the joints being formed at the 
beginning of the year’s growth, so that the growth of 


a gale in autumn ; and it is observable on oaks and many 
other trees. There seem to be two reasons for this pro- 
vision: The fallen twigs of species that grow in wet 


natural cuttings for the propagation of the species; on 
the other hand, it is clearly an advantage to the tree to 


| lose weak branches that would make at best but a poor 


growth, while shading and otherwise interfering with 
the development of the stronger shoots. 
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THE COW’S INFLUENCE ON WESTERN LIFE. 
From Unity, Chicago. 

A RECENT ride on horseback of over two hundred miles 
through the southern counties of Wisconsin and the 
northern counties of Illinois has afforded the editor of 
Unity an opportunity of making some interesting obser- 
vations in sociology. It has been his habit, for the last 
eighteen years, to tramp in one way or another through 
this favored territory. The changes have been most 
marked. ‘The very face of the country has changed. 
‘The old openness of the prairie is gone, and the traveler 
will read with incredulity the descriptions of the tourists 
written in the 's0’s and 60’s. Not only have the open 
distances been broken by trees of man’s planting, but 
nature, protected from the devastating fires of spring and 
autumn, has pushed forward her groves; and notwith- 
standing the reckless vandalism of the early settler, 
whose chief aim in life seemed to be to destroy the forest, 
there is probably more fuel-timber growing in northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin than there ever was be 
fore. The old land marks in the way of farmers’ homes, 
half way houses, and six-mile places, whose chief attrac- 
tions were liquid fire, are gone. This year was apple year 
in this territory. The orchards yielded abundantly, and 
apple- presses were frequently passed. Men brought great 
wagon loads of fruit to make ‘‘ vinegar.’’ Abide the 
smile ; they told the truth. As one mansaid, ‘* It don’t 
pay to make cider. There isn’t anybody at our house 
that will drink it except me and the old woman.’’ And 
he told the trnth concerning the majority of country 
homes in this territory. 

Although the population is increasingly foreign in its 
origin, the women are disappearing from the fields. 
Ffteen years ago in a day’s ride one would have noticed 
scores of women husking corn, digging potatoes, and 
even plowing. ‘The causes for this change are many ; but 
one cause, obscure to the superficial traveler, is a most 
commanding one. The cow has done it. It isthe great 
dairy section of the West. She has humanized the citi- 
zens. The old-fashioned, profane, whiskey-drinking 
bully who used to be the hired man on the farm has been 
turned off. Such men lower the milk product. The 
cow must be treated (to follow a phrase of Governor 
Hoard) as though she were a lady. Milking has become 
man’s work. The old burden of ‘‘ making butter and 
taking care of the milk ’’ has been lifted from the wo- 
men’s shoulders. The man now stops at the creameries, 
which occupy the stands of the old saloons on the country 
cross-roads, to get a drink of buttermilk instead of beer 
and whiskey. The cow has called out the more humane 
instincts of the farmer. He has become a student of his 
fields as well as of his stock, and it is doubtful whether 
even in India, where the life of a cow is deemed sacred, 


and there is no killing for beef, the amount of bovine | 


felicity equals that which prevails in the territory 
through which we have passed. The vegetarian argu- 
ment on humane grounds is largely neutralized when we 
study the animal life of this terrestrial paradise of the 
cow. Clover knee-deep in summer time ; warm barns, 
warmed drink and cooked food in winter time. Death 
must come to all cows as to all men ; and, having lived 
a happy career of usefulness, perhaps it is more kindly to 
give them prompt euthanasia before the evil days have 


come than to let them drag out a miserable existence of | Shake all the stiffness out of these direct agents of the 


old age. 

All agricultural districts cannot become dairy dis- 
tricts ; but they can become animal-caring, tree-planting, 
garden making, and flower-growing districts ; and while 
the country continues to put on more humane habits and 
take upon itself more celestial beauty, it is safe. After 
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all, the plague spots in our cities must not be taken fcr 


more than they are worth. Our faith in the poise and 


| sanity of the nation is restored by taking a horse-back 


ride through the country ; and we recommend those who 
are disposed to pessimism to go and do likewise. 


SaRAH M. H. Garpner.—A literary periodical, Cur- 
rent Literature, says: Mrs. Gardner, whose delightful 


| volume, ‘*‘ Quaker Idyls,’’ has reached success, is a native 
| of Western New York, born of Quaker parents, her 


father being a member of the widely known Pell family. 
His name, Richard Pell Hunt, will be rememberee as 
that of a prominent abolitionist and extensive manufac- 
turer. Mrs. Gardiner made an early marriage and passed 


| many happy years as the centre of a delightful circle. 


many, where they were placed under instruction. 





So happy, indeed, that little thought of literary effort 


was entertained, although she contributed to the chil- 
dren’s magazines in order to give pleasure to her owh 
sons and daughters. The death of her husband in Law- 
rence, Kansas, whither they had removed, changed the 
horizon. Always a delicate woman, she spent some time 
in Colorado, and then went with her children to Ger- 
From 
Europe Mrs. Gardner continued her correspondence with 
several newspapers, her letters to the Lawrence /Journad, 
under the pseudonym ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth,’’ form- 
ing a memorable record of foot travel in the remoter dis- 
tricts of Germany, the Alps, and the Riviera. For a few 
years she has lived in Andover, Mass., preparing a son 
for Harvard College. Although an occasional contribu- 
tor to magazines and newspapers, her first books—given 
to the public almost simultaneously—are: ‘‘ Quaker 
Idyls’’ and ‘‘ The Fortunes of Margaret Weld.’’ 





EXCAVATIONS AT DELPHI.—For two years excavations 


| have been carried on by the French government at 


Kastri, a town built on the site of the ancient Delphi, 
where was the famous Delphic oracle, and where the 
Pythian games were held. ‘‘ The results,’’ says Harper’ s 
Weekly, ‘« have proved well worth the effort. The treasury 
of the Athenians, which has been uncovered and cleared 
out, proves rich in ornamental sculptures and inscrip- 
tions. The discovery of fragments of hymns, with mu- 
sical notation, carved on its walls, has made a very gen- 
eral sensation, but the adjacent treasure-houses of various 
Greek States and the frieze have been less talked about. 


| The great centre of interest at Delphi, the temple of 





Apollo, is now being laid bare under considerable diffi- 
culties, and already yields fragments and inscriptions of 
high value and interest to archeologists. This is the 
work that might have fallen to Americans if it had been 
possible to raise the necessary funds in this country in 
time.’’ 





RELAXATION FOR THE Nerves.—Hurry and worry, 
says a daily journal, are physical sins. When you feel 
most hurried and worried then is the time to relax. What 
is relaxation? Simply doing nothing—give up, let go ; 
surrender the nerve forces. Here is the first step towards 
learning how to relax: with your arms hanging at the 
sides, forcibly agitate the hands until they feel heavy, 
like dead weights. Shake them forward and backward, 
laterally and in circles, from and toward each other. 


mind, that by their restlessness and tension report mental 
strain. By continued practice you will soon become able 
to withdraw nerve force from them at your will. 





‘« WHEN you find yourself in asharp and critical mood, 
it is a good time for you to search your own heart.’’ 





—— 
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PENN SEWING SCHOOL: ANNUAL REPORT. 


Report of the Penn Sewing School of Philadelphia, for 1893-1894. 
Art the annual meeting of officers and teachers of Penn Sewing School, 


held Eleventh month 4, 1893, the subject of the discontinuance of | 
The public schools having for | aoe ; ; 
| business. On all these lines of thought and action sadly we shall miss 


instruction to children was discussed. 
several years introduced sewing as a regular branch of school work, 
the thoroughness which characterized it led the officers and teachers of 
Penn Sewing School to question the propriety of continuing a work in 
which a conflict between the systems practiced was likely to result in 
disadvantage tothe children. In view of this, after deliberate consid- 
eration, it was thought advisable to discontinue the instruction of chil- 
dren and substitute that of women over 18 years of age. 

The first session for instruction of women in plain sewing and dress- 
making was ovened Twelfth month 11, 1893, with an attendance of 
sixteen women. 
half-price for the material of the garments they made. 

A dressmaking class of fourteen members, under a most efficient 
teacher, has shown a more satisfactory progress than is usually noted. 
During the year 87 garments have been cut and 80 have been distrib- 
uted. On three several occasions the women were given some slight 
refreshment, which we felt tended to promote good feeling between 
teachers and taught. 


The school closed Third month 29, 1894, with a larger attendance | 
The women were treated to ice cream and cake | 


than at the beginning. 


and were presented each with a New Testament. They showed them- 


selves very appreciative, and expressed gratitude for the efforts made | 


on their behalf, and a hope of continuing their work another year. 

At a special meeting of the officers and teachers of the school, 
_ held Fifth month 26, 1894, the work for next year was considered. It 
has been felt that the work of the past year did not fully fill the will- 
ing hands of our teachers, and while we expect this to increase in the 
future, still we feel that we are capable of more usefulness. 


children in connection with that of women, hoping that true earnest- 
ness of purpose and faithful attention to the best interests of the 
children, may make it possible for us to really satisfy ourselves in this 
department of the Penn Sewing School. 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, President. 
ANNE BIDDLE STIRLING, Secretary. 


Mary P. Chambers in account with Penn Sewing School, of Phila 

delphia. 
1893. 

To balance, last report, 
To interest on city loan, 
To interest on deposit, 
To funds from mothers, instruction meeting, 
Subscriptions, ; 
To goods sold women, and dressmaking lessons, 
To cash for three Testaments, 1.05 
To cash from Entertainment Committee, 4-50 
To cash for oranges, .10 


DEBTOR. 
$133.96 
60.00 
2.86 
33-33 
48.00 
20.80 


CREDITOR. 
By cash paid Wood, Brown & Co., 
By cash paid Western House Employment, 3.00 
By cash paid Friends’ Book Association, 9.50 
By cash p’d McNaughton for ice creamand cake, 5.60 
By cash paid E. M. Crittenden, dressmaker, 30.00 
By cash p’d M.H.Kirby for oranges and sundries, 18.28 
By cash paid John Wanamaker, 2.50 
By cash postals and stamps, 65 
By cash paid for new minute book, 1.25 
By cash paid Baptist Pub. Society for Testaments, 10.85 
By cash paid Benjamin Walton, caretaker, 17.00 


$48.93 


$147.56 
Balance in treasury, 162.04 
$309.60 
Seventh month 1, 1894. 
We have examined the accounts of Mary P. Chambers, treasurer, 
compared them with the vouchers, and found them correct. 
Lyp1a T. HALLOWELL, 
Mary H. Kirsy. 


Memorial Minute of the Death of Annie Caley Dorland. 


Yet once again, after an interval of several years, the Angel of 


Death has cast the shadow of his wings across our pathway. Our 
esteemed friend, Annie Caley Dorland, has been in an especial man- 
ner identified with the Penn Sewing School from its commencement, 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 


and president for a number of years. A prominent trait of her capable 


she labored to improve and brighten the homes of the destitute, thus 


The plan pursued was that the women should pay | 





| and they have all the week to get home in 
drawing them into closer sympathy with their Maker, she seemed to | 


ide 


| keep close to her human heart the blessed ‘* Inasmuch as ye have done 


it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

For us henceforth her empty place will be filled only by our tender 
memories of her wise experience, her conscientious earnestness, her 
unselfish humanity, her energy, and unflagging devotion to her Father's 


her loving counsels, and our hearts go out in warm sympathy to those— 


| her nearest and dearest—whose lives are darkened by the loss of her 


daily presence. But, believing that the Angel of Death is, like the 
Angel of Life, the holy messenger of a tender, all-wise Father, who 
does not willingly wring the hearts of his children, we feel that— 
His will 
Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth, 
Is mercy still. 


Not upon her, or hers, the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought ; 

Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel ; 
The good die not. 


God calls our dear ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he has given; 
They live on earth in thought and deed as truly 
As in his heaven. 
Signed, on behalf of Penn Sewing School, Eleventh month 3, 189 
ANNE B. STIRLING, Secretary. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IT is reported that the appointment of Prince von Hohenlohe as im- 


| perial German Chancellor is not favored by the Pope, the new Chan- 
With | 
this end in view, it was decided to take up again the instruction of | 


cellor being an adversary of Papal infallibility and also adverse to the 
Pope’s interference in politics. 


—Particulars which have been received in regard to the wreck of 
the Union Line steamship Wairarapa, which was wrecked on the 
night of the 28th of last month, off Great Barrier Island, on the 
northeast coast of New Zealand, show that eighty-one passengers 
and forty of the crew were saved by the lines thrown ashore and by 
the boats of the steamer. On the other hand, Captain McIntosh, 
fifty-eight passengers, and twenty of the steamship’s crew were 
drowned. 

—Gradually the habit of smoking is falling under the ban of law 
and custom. Major Moore, chief of Police in Washington, is making 
a strict interpretation of the rules and prohibits policemen from smok- 
ing while in uniform whether on duty or not. 


—On the subject of death punishment, the recent Peace Congress 
at Antwerp passed the following resolution: ‘‘ The Congress pro- 
claims the inviolability of human life, and invites all educators of the 
people to teach everywhere this truth, and all the Peace Associations 


to make this principle one of the fundamental bases of their propa- 
ganda.”’ 


—Captain Pratt, of the Indian Training School, at Carlisle, Pa., 
called the attention in his recently submitted annual report to the 


anomalous position of the Apache students of the school. He said: 
“Among those whose record as workers is generally good, are the 
Apaches, from Mt. Vernon. Most of them have now been connected 
with the school for the full period of five years, some eight years, a 
large part of their time having been spent away from the school 
Many of them are mature men and women, not generally bright as 
students, but speaking and writing enough of English to get along. 
The question arises, What is their future ? They are becoming restless 
and impatient for a solution of this question. They came here as pris- 
oners of war. What is their present status? Are they stil] prisoners ? 
These questions should be answered in the near future.’’ 


—A despatch from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the 31st of last 
month, said: ‘‘ The missing steamer Falcon, famous for her work in 


| the Arctic regions, has been twenty-eight days out from Philadelphia, 


and to-day at noon her owners posted her as missing. There is little 
likelihood of her being above water, and the chances that her crew 
escaped are very slight. 

—The first news of the scientific expedition headed by Dr. Donald- 
son Smith, of Philadelphia, which started in Sixth month last to ex- 
plore the unknown region between two hundred miles west of Berbera 


| and Lake Rudolph, where traces of ancient civilization are believed to 
| exist, was received at London on the oth inst. Dr. 


exis Smith early 
in September reached a large stream believed to be the Erer. The 


expedition was greatly delayed after beginning its march, owing to 
defects which were discovered in the transport arrangements. The 


| country explored is described as being full of interest 
She was one of its originators, | 
and performed with dignity and devotion the duties of superintendent | 


—An interesting New England custom is that which provides that 
stockholders of the Boston and Albany road shall ride free to Boston 


| from any point on that road to attend the annual stockholders meeting 
nature was her love for the children and interest in their welfare. As | 


in September. They show their stock certificates instead of tickets, 


So it happens that in 
stockholders’ week, people from western Massachusetts flock to Boston 
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to do their shopping and crowd the hotels. A similar concession by 
railroads in other States would tend to popularize small holdings of 
railroad stock.—Harper's Weekly. 


—Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, who originated, some ten years 
since, the ‘‘ lethal chamber’’ for the painless extinction of life in the 
lower animals, has constructed a portable chamber, which he hopes will 
soon be in use in the various towns and villages of England He has 
also invented an inhaler by which sheep about to be slaughtered can 
be rendered unconscious to the knife in twenty seconds. 


—A logical connection exists in the statement that ‘ there are more 
saloons, more criminals, and more insane in California than in any 
other State in proportion to population. There are 14,000 saloons, one 
to every 86 of the population, and one saloon to every 19 voters; also 
2,700 criminals in the two State prisons, and 4,700 insane in the five 
State asylums.’’"— W. 7. C. U. Bulletin. 


—The National Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, is surrounded by 
saloons and dives infested with robbers who, by means often resulting 
in murder, rob the veterans of their pension money. The Supreme 
Court has just rendered a decision that the mile and a half limit law, 
providing against the sale of liquors within that distance from the 
Home, is constitutional, and many prosecutions will follow. 


—Frost bells are tolled in some disteiotseef France when frost is 
threatened. Immediately the inhabitants place quantities of tar be- 
ween the rows of vines, The tar is lighted and volumes of dense 
smoke arise, thus protecting the vines. 


—A writer in the North American Review says: “ Even in chil- 
dren—and children are supposed to enjoy noise of the most maddening 
kinds —1 can see the growing appreciation of silence. A few months 
ago, when we escaped for awhile from the din of the town to the quiet 
hamlet where I yearly recruit my noise-shattered nerves, my little girl 
of 7 said, on our first evening in the country: ‘ Isn't it nice to listen to 
the silence?’ The advance of the savage towards civilization is 
marked by the abatement of noise. The more savage the tribe the 
more noise it requires.” 


—Apples are as plentiful and as cheap on the Pacific coast as on 
the Atlantic this fall. In Oregon, as in Maine, the crop is so large 
the farmers are not gathering the fruit, but allowing it to drop and rot. 
It is worth too little to make picking and packing profitable. 


—As regards the site of Calvary, it has now been very generally 
agreed by those who feel that the traditional site stands in too central 
a position to answer to the New Testament requirements, that the most 
probable situation is the knoll outside the Damascus Gate, which the 
Jews point out as the ancient place of execution. Christ suffered 
‘‘ without the Gate’ (Heb. 13: 12), and ‘nigh to the city" (John 
1g: 20), where was a garden (verse 41), such as Josephus describes 
north of Jerusalem (5 Wars., 2: 2), having in it a new tomb. 

The site of crucifixion was conspicuous from some distance (Mark 
15: 40; Luke 23: 49), and there is no doubt that the traditional site 
of execution, on its high knoll, with a natural amphitheatre of flat 
slopes to the west, is one peculiarly suited for a public spectacle.— 
Scottish Review. 


CLUB RATES FOR 





OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes b low. 
We will send the IvTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated “ for both.” 


Youne Frienps’ Review, (Bi-w'kly, $0.75) 2.60 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIBT, ($1) 





—It has been announced that Colonel Wilson, superintendent of 
buildings in Washington, has refused to allow the picture, ‘‘ Love and 
Life,” given to the American people by the English artist Watts, to be 
hung in the White House. He considers it too immoral to occupy a 
place there. It is one of the extreme ‘‘ nude” pictures. 


THE election results have been more exactly ascertained since our issue 
of last week. The Republicans will have about 246 members of the 
next United States House of Representatives, (out of 356), the Demo- 
erats having 104, and the Populists 6. The United States Senate, 
after March 4, may have a majority of Republicans, also, though 
it seems more likely the Populist and “ Silver’? Senators will hold the 
balance of power. The official majority of Hastings (Rep.) for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, is 241,994. Delaware elects Joshua H. Mar- 
vil (Rep.) Governor, by a majority of 1,225. Evans (Rep.) has a 
majority of 1,654 for Governor of Tennessee. In New Jersey, all the 
| eight districts elect Republican Congressmen. Nebraska elects the 
| ** Fusionist’’ candidate, Holcomb, Governor, by a small majority; in 
California the Democratic candidate for Governor is probably elected. 
With these exceptions, all the Governors elected in the Northern 
| States are Republican. 


ON the 6th inst. Secretary Gresham, acting under instructions from 
President Cleveland, telegraphed Minister Denby, at Pekin, that this 

country would, if desired, arbitrate the differences between China and 
| Japan. On the same day another despatch was sent by Secretary 
| Gresham to the United States Minister at Tokio. Since these des- 
patches were sent the State Department has received assurances that 
China will accept the proposition. Nothing has been heard from 
Tokio, but it it hardly to be expected that the Japanese Government 
will take any action until they have first been apprised of China’s in- 
tentions. 


| A DISPATCH from Guadalajara, Mexico, says that the volcano of 
| Colima is in active eruption. The crops at the base of the mountain 
| have been destroyed by the burning lava, and the flames fram the sum- 
mit are said to be visible at a distance of 200 miles. 


| DesTRUCTIVE forest fires have been reported from near Memphis, 
Tenn. The burned territory is about five miles wide, and fortunately 
is but thinly populated. A drought has prevail for nine weeks past, 
and all the streams are dry. The fire was started, in one section, by 
a negro woman, who sought to burn a rattlesnake to death by piling 
boards and wees on the reptile and striking a match to the pile. 


THE iron steamship, S¢. Louis, belonging to the International 
Navigation Company, was launched from Cramps’ ship-yards, Phila- 
delphia, on the 12th inst. This vessel, when completed, will be the 
largest and most powerful steamship ever built in America, and with 
two exceptions, it will be largest and most powerful in the world. 
President Cleveland, his wife, and members of the Cabinet attended 
the ceremonies. The vessel will accommodate 320 first-class passen- 
| gers, 200 second-class, and about 800 in the steerage. 

i 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee 
will be held in Middletown Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First day, Eleventh month 18, at 
2.30 p. m. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 





*,* Under the care of a Committee of Friends 





ministers and elders on Seventh-day preceding. 


2.80 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES, of New York Yearly Meeting, a circular meet- 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. ing will be held at Granville, N. Y., on the 18th 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1)........ $2.75 SCRIBNER’s MaGazIng, ($3) ....... $4 60 eee will tet ual Gee a 
Tux INDEPENDENT, ($8). .......-- 4.60 THE CENTURY MaGazine, ($4) ..... 560 | bam Granule. NY y — 
toads Harpxr’s MaGaZing, ($4) ........ 5.10 , asa 
HaRPer's WEEKLY, ($4). ........ 5.30 . i y 
- 5 : : ($4 es 0 Atuawric MONTHLY, ($) 2 =... 5.29 | Jos. T. McDowELt, Clerk of Com. 
ARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) .... . THE CosMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) 3.30 ie : 
UNION SiGNAL, ($1)... 2. 2 2 2 eee 2.90 PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5) 6.60 be Reb or Mikeneananlaas crn 
THe Nation, (8) 8 ...-+-+++- 4 80 ee en ie ae | it has been thought best to postpone the meeting 
VitLace Recogp, ($1).........-. 250 4 one ($3) mS - of the Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3)... ..-++--- 4.60  Revigw or REVIEWS, (82.50) 450 | ee See ew ote ee. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3) ....... 4.60 MorHer’s Nussery Guipe: BABYHOOD ($1) 2.90 | ve he cl Y thei — eens, EPR, 
HaRPEr’s Bazar, ($4) 5.30 SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) . 33 | were - en their mene. : 
: LipeIncoTt’s MaGaZINg, ($3). ...... 4.10 | Has. Bonn, Clerk of Committee. 
JouRNAL OF EpvcatTion, ($2.50). .... 4.30 mam Canet Jeteas Gan 2 20 | —_— 
LiTrei’s Living Ace ($8) ....... 910  Goop ee ‘on , AN J 3.70 | : ‘t. Fairfax Quarterly Meeting will be held 
GARDEN AND Forest, (HM). .......- 5.10 Our LitTTi EONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3 30 | > ashington, Eleventh month 59; WenAg for 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above shou!d write to us, and we 


will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2 00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


There will be a committee at the meeting-house, 
| 1811 I street, N. W., from 12 to § o'clock, on 
| Seventh-day, to furnish homes to all Friends not 
| provided for. 


HANNAH H. HENpRICKSON, Clerk. 
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*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
at Mount Holly, N. J , Friends’ meeting-house, 
under the care of Burlington Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, on First-day afternoon, Elev- 
enth month 25, at 2. 30 o'clock. 

Trains leave Market street wharf for Mt. 
Holly (First-days) at 9.15 a. m., and I p. m., 
arriving there in time for either morning or 
afternoon meeting. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
Germantown Meeting on First-day morning 
next, Eleventh month 25. 


I. H. HiLvporn, Clerk. 


*,* A woman has been imposing herself upon 
various families in West Philadelphia, asking 
assistance in money, saying different managers 
of Friends’ Home for Children have sent her. 
She is an impostor. 


*.* Acknowledgment.—We have received, 
(up to 10th instant, inclusive), the following 
sums, in response to the appeal of Emily Wilbur 
for the aged colored couple : 

E. and L.A 

M. A. Kemp, 

T. E. Bartram, 

H. A. Harlan, 

J. H. Wright, 

Joseph — 


Cash, 


. $ 6.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.00 

10.00 
1.00 
2.00 


Total, . $25.00 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
will occur as follows : 

19. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Washington, D. C. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, II. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 
Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


21. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
*8. 
29. 
30. 


*,* The meeting of the Young Temperance | 


Workers of 17th St. and Girard Ave., will be | 

held Sixth-day, Eleventh month 23, at 8 o’clock 

p.m. There will be an interesting debate. 
CoMLY SHOEMAKER, Pres. 


*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at | 
Mid-week meet- | 


11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 


#.* R. _B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper street, 
Camden, N v. J., desires usto inform Friends who | 
intend attending Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at 
Washington, D. C., that tickets at reduced rates 
can be obtained of her,—for those only that 
want to ) attend the Cae. 


Weddings 


we have a special interest in, be- 
cause the silver is new and brilliant— 
that’s the brilliancy we hold for you, 


suven RO 
ELEC EC ON 


Removes the tarnish and restores 
the. brilliancy, as when new, never 
scratching, never wearing. It’s un- 
like others. 
nantity for t acking o 
ae Site Neen = Beng 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS <ul 
SCHOOLF! rere 
MPANY 


aaa eae aoe 


Carpets and Wall Papers | 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
in Carpets. Aiso, a Complete Line of Wail 
apers in elegant ( Solors and _—- from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. 1 at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & inns 


927 MARKET STREET. 


“8888 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
(1027 | MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON | 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERsTon. M. BALDERSTON. 





| 
i 
| 
| 


‘Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as | 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 10) samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


me “ LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 





Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, | 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


’ tells 
what chimney is made for 


“Index to Chimneys’ 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


vlass. 


-| YOUR, WIFE 


would appreciate a nice cup of good 
tea made from 


Ingram’s Blended Tea. 


On receipt of Sixty Cents, one pound 
will be sent free. 





WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 

Tea Dealer, 
| 31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
‘* The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


| Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
| 8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends, 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1898 





By Howakp M. JENKINS. 


Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
| Ope) Price, 3 cents single es 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.09 for 100. Sent by mad at these 


| prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
21 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


The Best 
Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WESSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 


“* Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U. S. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
»| Of nearly all the 
| School books. 
' Warmly com- 
| mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and thousands of 
other Educators. 
A College President says: 
“ For ease with which the eye finds the word 
“sought, for accuracy of definition, for 
“effective methods in indicating pronun- 
“ ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- 
‘« ments of facts, and for practical use asa 
“ working dictionary, ebster’s Interna- 
“ tional’ excels any other single volume.’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


‘CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | 
oe 
ELLIS. aoteaience et. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaft Street ‘first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
| Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen. 


112 N. 10th St. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins. In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats, In Upho y 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass” 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mart Orper Depart- 

MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


| Note : 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 

Get sam ples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 

able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 

Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 


and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed: of the question. 


% Baugh S& Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 


Original 
Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


Philadelphia. 








= a0 THE APPEARANCE Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


of the JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE is similar to 
that of other open fires. The difference is in the 
back, which consists of a heat-saving chamber. This 
chamber warms out-door air, which can be used to 
heat rooms above the grate. 














THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


mien Green, 


Carpetings, 


33 N. Second Sty , Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mong mery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention 
North Eighth 





., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JO*EKPH L. JONES. 


« 409 Chestnut Street. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIE 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, Tr 





ven to serving families Office, 


about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 

ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 

its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
| tisement. gey”When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
| seeing the advertisement in this nti “eu 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, aDeaune- 
IGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 


AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are at separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Presiden NE R. SHIPLEY; aia op T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
G3 ae partmen’ HBROOK Cer, 
Bikers POULKE A t Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND | . 
Amisiant Actuasr, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
oo Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


80 after fiv: with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay~- 
: om pes" fon af : Gompeny also receives deposits, parable by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, i. phy Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, mone W. Lippiacott, 
Francis R. Can, H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, enry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, ‘Start Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes att DesreasLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 


at actual Net Cost. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


It is PurgLyY MoTuaL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
Suep.vs of over Two and a HaLF MILLIONS. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


“GIRARD _ 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. President. 
WILLIAM N, ELY, Treasurer, 
4ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


oon 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H.N. BURKOUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. 
BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


WILLIAM H JE 

GEORGE TUCKER CISPHAM, 
WILLIAM B. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 








CAPITAL, 81, 000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 





for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


“OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollciter. 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 








